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urd ee . asta — 
—— Aiscellanies. 
—— 
her JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
— i just been pub- 
$ . of this xcellent Journal has jus' 
* — —8 te — & Hendee, of this eity. We are 
: glad to perceive in the different articles of this work 
—* — distinct evidence that the intelligent are willing to improve 
* * the opportunity it offers, of giving to the public the benefit 
— i of their researches and reflections upon the important onb- 
a ‘The saccess of this work, not only in 
2 By ject of Education — 
i its subscription, but in the more important par- 
of the ann, me cztending * 
in hi ticular, of bringing within the range of its contribujprs 
wth : writers like the authors of the larger part of this No. 
— * proves that the importance of the subject to which it is 
—— devoted, is vegiuning to be practically acknowledged.— 
the oa, There is no sabject with which the best intellects may more 
- “Ee worthily beengaged. There is none, with regard to which 
700 hhds, SE instruction is so much wanted and should be so gladly re- 
d great exe, A crived. And wedo not believe that any periodical now 
pment of a published in any country, of similardesign with this Jour- 
this article N nel, evinces in its authors, more intelligence, deliberate in- 
country tion, or sound and practical judgment. 
ene article in this No. is upon the influence of 
B® the Baconian philosophy. Frem it, we extract the follow- 
e memoirs @ BM ing paragraphs. 
* The general effects it (the philosophy of Bacon) 
eight has already are manifested in the spirit 
——* of independence and iree inquiry which has mark- 
me, in BB ed its progress. But this is to be regarded as 
their ¢ scarcely yet commenced. For, strange as it may 
pons thus seem, the principles of Bacon’s philosophy are 
) and £0 ↄ scarcely yet introduced into their proper sphere 
erally killei of operation. It was natural for those whe found 
“BB it so difficult io conform their own minds to their 
influence, to suppose them to be too sublime for 
| LAS childhood and youth. But the science of educa- 


‘on is beginning to be better understood ; and it 
wil * be me) that Bacon has had no truer fol- 
lower than Pestalozzi. Education is now begin- 
ning to be regarded as consisting not so much in 

BB the acquisition of knowledge, as in the formation 
, ‘EB of philosophical habits of mind. For the true 
B® philosophy of mind is as applicable to children as 
BB to men. “The idea that in the season of youth, 
~ Bi rules and problems are to be learned by rote, and 


— the mind thus stored with knowledge for the uses 
chichte—2. of after life, is fast becoming obsolete. And in- 
neologie ond Kum, 


stead of an irksome and worse than useless at- 
ets aE tempt to force the young mind to retain by an un- 
- ME natural grasp, what it cannot comprehend, our 





fads which (according to Evelyn) Eve dressed! 
for the angel, my gusto tuo excited 


To sit a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 


The indirect answers which Quakers are often 
found to return to a_question put to them, may be 
explained, I think, without the vulgar assumption, 
that they are more given to evasion and equivo- 
cating than other people. They naturally look 
to their words more carefully, and are more cau- 
tious of committing themselves. They have a 
peculiar character to keep up on this head. They 
stand in a manner upon their veracity. A Qua- 
ker is by law exempted from taking an oath.— 
The custom of resorting to an oath in extreme 
cases, sanctified as it is by all religious antiquity, 
is apt (it must be confessed) to introduce into the 
lazer sort of minds the notion of two kinds of 
truth—the one applicable to the solemn affairs of 
justice, and the other to the common proceedings 
of daily intercourse. As truth bound upon the 
conscience by an oath can be but truth, so in 
the common affirmations of the shop and the mar- 
ket-place, a latitude is expected, and conceded 
upon questions wanting this solemn covenant.— 
Something less than truth satisfies. It is common 
to hear a person say, ‘You do not expect me to 
speak as if I were upon my oath.’ Hence a great 
deal of incorrectuess aud inadvertency, short of 
falsehood, creeps into ordinary conversation ; and 
a kind of secondary or laic-truth is tolerated, 
where clergy-truth—oath-truth, by the nature of 
the circumstances, is not required. A Quaker 
knows none of this distinction. His simple affir- 
mation being received, upon the mosi sacred oc- 
casions, without any further test, stamps a ‘value 
upon the words which he is to use upon the most 
indifferent topics of life. He looks to them, natu- 
rally, with more severity. You can have of him 
no more than his word. He knows, if he is 
caught tripping in a casual expression, he forfeits, 
for himself at least, his claim to the invidious ex- 
emption. He knows, that bis syllables are weigh- 
ed—and how far a consciousness of this particular 
watchfulness, exerted against a person, has a ten- 
dency to produce indirect answers, and a diverting 
of the question by honest means, might be illus- 
trated, and the practice justified, by a more sacred 
example than is proper perhaps*to be more than 
hinted at upon this occasion. The admirable 
presence of mind, which is notorious in Quakers 
upon all contingencies, might be traced to this 
imposed sel{-watchfulness—if it did not seem ra- 
ther an humble and secular scion of that old stock 
of religious constancy, which never bent or falter- 





schools will soon become the true nurseries of in- 
o. 2. Viennet. tellect—places where the infant mind instead of 
i par Lormiss-BUE satiety and disgust, will- acquire a thirst after 
jc . knowledge, and learn the laws of its own devel- 
‘Thunberg =“ opement. And instead of being decked with ar- 
Bb tifcial flowers, and loaded with unnatural fruit, it 
B® will be encouraged to strike its own roots into the 
SB earth, and spread its branches to the soft influ- 
TERAR ences of heaven, and thus be made capable of the 
ublighed weekly of its own destiny. . 
* — > ‘By the application of the inductive method, the 
amunicate the WHE natural world has been made to yield its treasures 
— ee for the convenience and gratification of man. Bu: 
Leaaity by the Lamm he who stops here in his contemplation of the 
—— gad ma benefits to be derived from a true system of natu- 
5* ⁊ ral philosophy, takes but an outside view of the 
—*— subject. Its principal use has not been displayed 
articles, so far in developing the laws of the natural world, and 
ee in ministering to the external conveniences of nat- 
Polite Literatun, amu ural lite. Ithas had a higher use to perform in 
peculiar Cor eae its reaction upon the mind itself. The new and 
 States—their SN increased strength and vigour and independence 
Statinial Ba of mind, which are beginning to be manifested by 
7 all classes, aré to be attributed to the impetus re- 
and present ta@M ceived from'the principles of a sound natural phi- 
be ne These ‘have to do directly with the 


the several PF * ‘and ‘Operations, ind the constant, daily 
sors and a habits of the mind. And their tendency to de- 


juctions of the te monstrate the true laws of natural science is, not 
— not besa snore sure, than their wholesome influence upon 
—— the mind itself. ‘Natural science is the world in 
‘Education. which the mind loves to Jabour ; and the tendency 
25—35* and effect upon itself, are similar to the effects 
— which the body derives from free exercise in the 
sted, sothat — youn open air. 
noes ell ‘But, as was said before, these benefits are not 
work will be me transferable from one mind to another. The 
ne ee matey health and strength of which we are speaking are 
rir gini. BM such as can be acquired only by individual appli- 
EGHOE cation. It is impossible, from the very nature of 
3 VUe case, that the same identical truth can be com- 
* eam wounicated from one person to another. The fruit 
t —— can be united to no branch but that which pro- 
OBART, 91 Em duced it. The cement of its living union is some- 
vel, in 2 thing more than the mere power of adhesion, or 
cei onl art might supply its place. As has already been 
: observed, therefore, it is merely the external benefit 
POEMS, of true natural philosophy which is made common 
8 Eaived for tha) am ‘oall. A way is opened and facilities are ‘afford- 


.€d for all to enter into its:more important uses.— 


—But for this object much labour and personal in- 
LAI a worl pa Mn “CSigation is necessary. And it is no uncommon 
A pe en orig! Bam thing, even at the present day, to see many who 
foster the talest have enjoyed. all the advantages of education. 
— vwiech our country affurds, who have yet made no 


; advances in true philosophy. ‘The 1 
Bat true philosophy. y may have 
By become acquainted with the results but they have 


i ch this work not been disciplined by the process. But much is 
plic, is the best to be anticipated from the changes in thi ) 
li : be ant r is respect 
— * which our elemeniary sclools are exhibiting. Not 
on the delivery only more of the rising generation will become 
then six month ! 
of origin! they will have the advantages of an earlier com- 
vo volome © Mencement, with no injurious prejudices to over- 
subscribers and come. We may predict with certainty that 
sixth copy = wu Eteat advantages will result from these improve- 
4 


. ments ; bet we cannot with accuracy define their 
“haracter nor measure their importance.’ 













































imbued with the true principles of philosophy, but | the woods, living chiefly upon wild fruits, looses 


ed, in the Primitive Friends, or gave way to the 
winds of persecution, to the violence of judge or 
accuser, under trials and racking examinations.— 
‘You will never be the wiser, if I sit here answer- 
ing your questions till midnight,’ said one of those 
upright Justicers to Penn, who had been putting 
law-cases with a puzzling subtlety. ‘Thereafter 
as the answers may be,’ retorted the Quaker.— 
The astonishing composure of this people is some- 
times ludicrously displayed in lighter instances. I 
was travelling in a stage coach with three male 
Quakers, buttoned up ip the straitest non-con- 
formity of their sect. We stopped to bait at An- 
dover, where a meal, partly tea apparatus, partly 
supper, was set before us. ‘N iiends confined 
themselves to the tea table.“E in my way took 
supper. When the landlady brought in the bill, 
the eldest of my .companions discovered that she 
had charged for voth meals. This was resisted. 
Mine hostess was very clamorous and positive.— 


Som€ mild arguments were used on the part of| 


the Quakers, for which the heated mind of the 
good lady seemed by no means a fit recipient.— 
The guard came in with his usual peremptory no- 
tice. The Quakers pulled out their money, and 
formally tendered it—so much for tea—I, in hum- 
ble imitation tendering mine—for the supper 
which I had taken. She would not relax in her 
demand. So they all three quietly put up their 
silver, as did myself, and marched out of the room, 
the eldest and gravest going first, with myself 
closing up the rear, who thought I could not do 
better than follow the example of such frre and 
warrantable personages. We got in. steps 
went up. The coach drove off. The marmurs 
of mine hostess, not very indistinctly or ambigu- 
ously pronounced, became hfter a time inaudible 
—and now my conscience, which the whimsical 
scene had for a while suspended, beginning to give 
some twitches, | waited, in the hope that some 
justification would be offered by these serious per- 
sons for the seeming injustice of their conduct.— 
To my great surprise, not a syllable was dropped 
on the subject. They sate as mute as at a meet- 
ing. Atlength the eldest of them broke silence, 
by enquiring of his next neighbour, ‘Hast thee 
heard how indigos go at the India House ?’ and 
the.question operated as a soporifice on my moral 
feeling as far as Exeter. 





Changes which take place in the Domestic 
Animals of Europe, when transported to America. 
—The mammiferous animals transported from 
the Old to the New World, are the hog, the sheep, 
the goat, the ass, the horse, the cow, the dog.— 
1st. The Hog—This animal, in the hot valleys of 
South America, where he wanders whole days in 


speedily the marks of domestication, and partakes 
largely of the nature of ihe wild boar. The year 
1493 wes the date of his first introduction into 
the New World; and now he is found established 
from 25 degrees north latitude, to 45 degrees south, 








pace most admired by the Columbians; they ac- 
cordingly breed up their horses to this mode of 
motion 3 and it is no Jess remarkable than true, 
that with the present race the amble is the natural 
pace, just as the trot is with ours. Sth. The Dog 
suffers no change. 6th. The Sheep, in temperate 
climates, breeds as freely as in Europe and never 
shows any inclination to escape from the dominion 
of man. In the warmer plains, they are more 
difficult of preservation. The wool grows slower; 
but if shorn at the proper time, presents nothing 
remarkable. If on the other hand, this time is 
allowed to pass, it is detached by the shears of na- 
ture; and instead of a new crop, growing, as in 
other cases, a short smooth, shining hair presents 
itself, resembling that of the goat of the same cli- 
mate, 7th. The Goat, although with us a moun- 
taineer, suits better the low warm valley of South 
America, than the more elevated parts of the 
Cordilleras. The only change it undergoes is 
similar to that of the cow.—London Weekly Re- 


vic. 





Viscount S. once met M.de V. and said to him 
‘Is it true, Sir, that in a house, where I am thought 
to be witty, you said that I had no wit at all?’ M. 
de V. answered : ‘My lord, there is not a word of 
truth in the matter. I never was in a house 
where you were thought to be witty, ang I never 


had occasion to tell any body you had no wit at 
all? 





A singular circumstance took place at Knight- 
bridge barracks. One of the first troop of Life 
Guards observed, in cleaning his horse, that the 
anima! seemed particularly fond of having his 
face and head continually rubbed, io doing which 
he discovered something moveable as he pressed 
the cheek of the horse. He accordingly communi- 
cated the same to the veterinary sargeon to the 
troop, who took considerable pains to examine it, 
in the hope of discovering the cause, when to his 
surprise, he extricated a grape-shot, weighing nine 
ounces, from the horse’s head, which he received 
at the battle of Waterloo, where the wound was 
immediately dressed, in the usual manner after 
the engagement, and was considered only as a 
sword cut. 





Desecration of a Temple.—It would seem that 
so far as it regards this city, the time spoken of in 
the Apocalypse has arrived, and that Satan has, 
in good earnest, been loused for a little season.— 
In other words, we understand that a small Bap- 
tist Church in the upper part of this city, has 
been purchased by Miss Fanny Wright and her 
followers, and is to be dedicated by them to the 
worship of the Goddess of Reason—in other 
words, desecrated and set apart to the service of 
Beelzebub.—N. Y. pap. ‘ 


Learning by Sight.—A few days ago the mas- 
ter of an evening school, in a village near Chel- 
tenham, was endeavouring to beat the alphabet 
into the head of one of his scholars, but he found 
the task almost hopeless. ‘The master, enraged 
at the boy’s stupidity, showing him the letter A. 
asked- him whether he knew that letter? ‘Ees, 
zur,’ was the reply. ‘What is it then?’ said the 
master. ‘ I doant naw, zur,’ answered the boy. 
‘How is that Sirrah ; you said you knew it but 
just this minute?’ ‘Ay, zur, so I does: I noze 
un very well by sight; but, drot me, if I can re- 
collect his name !” 


American Rustic Hospitality —Returning from 
one of these excursions, I was overtaken by the 
night, and found my path obstructed by a deep 
inlet from’ the river; which, being chocked 
with logs and brush, could not be crossed by 
swimming. Observing a house on the opposite 
side, I called for assistance. A half-ncked, ill- 
looking fellow came down, after dragging a canoe 
round from the river, with some trouble, ferried 
me over, and I followed him to his habitation, 
near to which our boat was moored four the night. 
His cabin was of the meanest kind, consisting of 
a single apartment, constructed of logs, which 
contained a family of seven or eight souls, and 
every thing seemed t- designate him as a new and 
unthrifty settler. After drinking a bowl of -milk, 
which I really-called for by way of excuse for 
paying him a little more for his trouble, I asked 
to know his charge for ferrying me over the wa- 
ter, to which he good humouredly replied, ‘That 
he nevet took money for helping a traveller on 
his way.’ “Then let me pay you for the milk.’— 
‘I never sell milk.’ ‘But,’ said I, urging him, ‘I 


mouth, and the tongue is stretched out; he can- 
not bite, and seems to be very little disposed to 
do .so; is very tranquil and sad, and sefilom 
howls. Jn none of the two hundred dogs the dis- 
ease lasted more than ten day%—Grefeu. Wat- 
thar’s Journal. 





Poisoned wounds, Animal virus, {c. Some 
very important experiments have receitly been 
made in Paris, with the chlorurets of liuxe and 
soda, in cases of poisoned wounds agd the inoscu- 
lation of animal virus. The disinfecting qualitivs 
of the chlorurets were already well known; and 
it was supposed from analogy that they might *be 
used with effect in neutralising the component 
parts of animal poisons. ‘The disinfectant prop- 
erty of the chlorurets depending upon their affini- 
ty for hydrogen, and hydrogen being one of the 
elements of virus and venom, the others being o::- 
ygen, carbon, and, in animal matters, azote, it was 
imagined that by abstracting, even partially, one 
of the elements of the poison, the character would 
be so changed, as to enable. nature, without fur- 
ther aid, to get rid of the infection. Dr Coster, a 
Paris physician, proceeding upon this reasoning, 
has recently performed some extraordinary cures 
in cases of syphilitick and other ulcers, with « go- 
lution of the chloruret of soda ; and upon animals 
of different kinds, which had been inoculated with 
the virus of diseases, common to their species, his 
experiments were equally successful. In several 
cases of bites from vipers, he found chlorureted 
lotions and injections perfectly efficacious ; and he 
relates a successful experiment made upon a dog 
which had been bitten by another suffering under 
positively defined hydrophobia. ‘Two dogs were 
bitten in various parts by the rabid animal ; one 
of them was tied up, and remained without any 
means being adopted to prevent the apsorption of 
the virus, beyond the application of ligatures above 
the surface of the wounds, and the injection of 
pure water in the places bitten. ‘The other had 
also ligatures applied, and the wounds were wash- 
ed with a strong solution of the chloruret of soda. 
Thirty-seven days after the animals had been hit- 
ten, that to which the chloruret had not been ap- 
plied became furiously mad, and died in great 
agony. The other, whose wounds had cicatrised 
rapidly, was in perfect health, and has remained 
so from that time. Dr Coster states, that this was 
the only experiment which he has been able to 
make on the virus of rabid animals; but the suc- 
cess which attended it was sufficient to hold out a 
hope that the use of the chlorurets may be found 
equally valauble in other cases. 





An Irishman who had blistered his fingers by 
endeavoring to draw on a pair ef new boots, ex- 
claimed, ‘By St Patrick, I believe J shall, never get 
them on until I wear them a day or two.’ 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR APRIL, 129. 
The new theory of the earth which makes the 
subject of the first article, supposes ail the mate- 
rials of the globe to have been once in a state of 
fusion, a vast unlimited sea of liquid lava, in which 
the materials of the present rocks, and earth, and 
all the solid parts of the globe, were in a melted 
and fluid state, which would, of course convert all 
the water of the planet into steam or decompose 
it into gasses, or it would be decomposed and the 
elements again combined in the form-of water, al- 
ternately, ascending, descending, and driving 
athwart, in this turbulent chaotic atmosphere, 
floating above and enveloping the no less chaotic 


as we are told in this article, one fifty thousandth 
part of the present globe, and if the other 4,9999 
parts were heated, some thousands of years ago, to 
the degree here supposed, the whole ocean, or rath- 
er the water which now makes the ocean, would be 
raised and expanded into an immense atmosphere, 
about a nucleus consisting of the heavier, but as 
yet fluid parts of our planet; which with this 
burning centre enveloped in vapor, smoke and 
flame, wandered, booming and rumbling through 
space like a comet, until, at theera of our creation, 
it was arrested and fixed in its present orbit. It is 
supposed that the heat of this turbulent mass of. ele- 
ments was by degrees dissipated and wasted in the 





would rather pay you, I have money enough.’— 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘I have milk é¢nough, so we're 
even; I have as good right to give you milk as 
you have to give me money.’—Judge Hall's Let- 
ters from the West. 





Hydrophobia. Dr Hertwig, Professor at the 
veterinary school of Berlin, has seen in this estab- 
lishment nearly two hundred mad dogs, and has 
lately published the results of his experience.— 
Male and female dogs are equally subject to ra- 
bies atany time of the year; it is.hardly accom- 
panied by the dread of water, nor is foaming at 
the mouth a constant symptom: at first the dog 


does not carry his tail between his legs, nor does 


he always run in a straight line, unless he is pur- 
sued. ‘There are, apparently, two modifications 
of the disease ; the one Dr Hertwig calls the acute 
or fierce, the other the chronic or quiet rabies.— 
In the first the dog becomes very restless, runs 
about, flies from his home, and returns again ; does 


‘void profound,’ until the surface of the globe con- 
sisted of one illimitable ocean of hot water just 
below boiling point, when the superior part of the 
heavier fluid, the lava, had become formed into a 
thin crust, which was hove up by those internal 
convulsions which now cause earthquakes, but 
which were then a thousand times more frequent 
and violent than they are in our days, and this 
crust still increasing in thickness as the cooling 
process proceeded, was still again broken and 
hove up by these tremendous convulsions, until 
by degrees from age to age, the dry land of the 
present continents and islands was formed, with 
all its irregularities of surface. 

So far the theory, as well as we understand the 
matter, is not totally unlike any thing that had be- 
fore been imagined. But we now come to what 


= + 
eating and drinking ; the saliva flows from the| 


and fiery nucleus in the centre. The water ſorma, 


VOL. XII. 








ration of imunense Voluacs of gas, in this internal 


reservoir, which struggle and heave and shake the 
incumbent continent, until, with an accumulated 
power, they finally force themselves out through 
the volcano, at the same time throwing outa greater 
or smuller quantity of lava, according to the vio- 
lence of the action. : 

One fact adduced in support of this theory, is, 
that the temperature increases as you descend 
into the earth, on an average rate, in Europe, of 
one degree to every 46 feet. This increase of 
temperature as the Uepth increases, is established, 
itweems, by a great number of experiments. 

This theory is supported by other facts men- 
tioned in the article, which is the most interesting 
piece of geulogical icience we remember to have 
tead, and wil! induce a great many readers of the 
review to read the works of Cordier and Scrope 
which furnish the sebjects of it. It is, as we sup- 
pose, a consequence vf shis theory, that our planet 
will one day become a solid frozen mass, a dead 
icy globe, unless this lingering dissolution should 
be arrested by a general conflagration, whereby it 
shall be reheated and after again passing the cha- 
otic state, be gradually cooled down to a habitable 
temperature. A narrow belt about the equator 
may, however, resist the frost, by force of the sun’s 
heat. 

College Education.—This is a very sensible 
article upon a very interesting subject, not, how- 
ever, marked by any bold and broad conceptions, 
or remarkably striking and novel thoughts. Such 
ought not, perhaps, to be expected upon the sub- 
ject. ‘The most material proposition is, that stu- 
dents at the colleges should be permitted to pur- 
sue different courses of studies ‘adapted to the dif- 
ferent professions and pursuits for which they are 
respectively intended ; but that the value and dis- 
tinction of degrees should be preserved, by be- 
stowing them only as the rewards or marks of a 
respectable general proficiency is liberal'arts. We 
agree with the reviewer that the complaints against 
the present cullege systems of instruction are not 
altogether well grounded. They are, as the re- 
viewer justly remarks, in a great degree, only 
echoes of complaints madé against European in- 
stitutions of a character quite different from ours. 
The main defect with us, is not that our scholars 
waste their time upon useless studies, but that they 
do not learn enongh of what is useful. We have 


“heretofore laboured, and still labour under a de- 


ficiency in the instructers, much more than in 
the system. Unless you have able accomplished 
instructers, and in sufficient numbers and variety, 
no general system will operate with great efficien- 
cy. The first question is; what is the pupil to 
be taught? which depends very much on the 
system. But when you ask how is he to be taught 
and disciplined? the character and accomplish- 
ment ; .of the instructer are every things and in 
these our main deficiency has consisted ; and it is 
one that cannot be supplied suddenly. 


Ancient and Modern History are the subject of 
the next article, which consists of elaborate ‘and 
studiously constructed periods, but like most such 
general dissertations, which were formerly much 
more frequent than at present, is in many parts 
unsatisfactory. A forthright enthusiastic eulogium 
upon Grecian and Roman arts and literature, 
written con amore, is delightfal enough, and not 
the less charming for not being strictly just. But 
a philosophical argumentative comparison of an- 
cient and modern genius and its productions, de- 
pends, for its excellence, in a great degree, upon 
its accuracy. Now this article, though written 
clegantly, without, however, being remarkable 
for brilliancy or originality, appears to us to be a 
little deficient in truth of thinking. If you take 
some single proposition out of any general disser- 
tation of this sort, such fur instance as Madame 
de Stael gives us whole volumes of, and as we 
never fail to hear at the public academical exer- 
cises, and test it by particular instances, the 
chances are two to one, that yeu will find it either 
inaccurate or without any definite meaning. For 
instance, the writer of this article asks, ‘Does not the 
mere subserviency of our taste to that of the an- 
cients operate to their disadvantage ?? Here it is 
assumed that the taste of modern poets and ora- 
tors,—for it must be theirs if any—is subservient 
to that of the ancients. Take then the poets and 
orators of our time and see whetber the remark 
can be practically applied with any truth. Who 
would think of the subserviency of Byron’s, Cow- 
per’s, Campbell’s or Wardsworth’s taste to that 

of the ancients? As applied to the orators of 
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‘ withig’™ 
and every where breeds as plentifully as in Eu-| not easily forget his master, and even obeys him; bh Fagus — » the pulpit or —* whe hase — —* * 

TOMY Ae rope. -2nd. The Cow—Animals of this species| afterwards luses his appetite, eats wood, straw,| ¥¢ suppose to be the novelty of the theory, name-| the last fifty years, the proposition wou sti 

fo tology al appear to require a considerable quantity of salt] wool, and other indigestible substances; often |ly, that the cooling process is still going on, inour| more liable to exception. We might find enough 

ia, No. 90 & I QUAKERS. as a-part,of their nourishment. When salt is| drinks, and is constipated. The most character-| planet, the centre of which is supposed to be, at| other propositions in this article, and in almost 

on the love Quaker ways, and Quaker worship. I| placed where they feedgthey return punctually to| istic symptom is a change in the voice, thetones of | his jnsiant, a mass of liquid burning lava, covered every one of the kind, which will not beara simi- 
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Mistsa ROBERT TIFPTOE. -A Tele in two Chapters. 
[ Concluded.) 
CHAPTER IT. 
- He turned aside from caraal ways, 
To drink of wisdom’s cup, 
That he might guin eternal praise 
When life was rendered up. 
*Yab—who—whe—whoop! 
Red Jacket, on the frst eppearance of a pale face 
tn America. 
In an obscure extremity of a narrow and remote avenue 
of Gotham, was a simali Dutch house, remarkably clean 
an neat in appearance, but so antiquated, that it looked 
for all the world as if it had weathered the blasts of some 
two hundred winters. It was enclosed by a bit of garden 
clumsily bordered by a white-washed board fence, and 
very famous among all the surrounding farmers for 
its fertile crops of enormous cabbages. This grotesque 
habitation was the abode of a rich little antique Dutch wo- 
man, by the name of Dibby Spiedicburg. Dibby was.a 
singular old damsel. She had no relations—she held 
communion with none, except Hans Bromberg, her shop- 
keeper, and those she met in the course of her necessary 
vocations. As for her neighbours, she permitted nove to 
darken her doors, and never herself displayed any curios- 
ity about their concerns. Indeed, she was seldom on any 
occasion discovered beyond the pale of her cabbage 
ground, save at times whea some mischievous troop of 
bare-headed urchins would threaten to invade her territo- 
ry, and then, to be sure, she might be seen with her face 
in a storm and her broom-stick aloft, sallying forth with 
incredible celerity and scattering wide the affrighted mis- 
creants—but these scenes very seldom occurred. Her 
time was generally past in attending to the affairs of her 
household, or in smoking for hours together a long white 
pipe, a favorite amusement of hers, and which she sume- 
times carried to sach an excess that her entire habitation 
was frequently envel>ped in an immense cloud. The only 
true and congenial companion of whom Dibby Spiedle- 
burg cou!d ‘boast, was a huge white cat, that she was ac- 
customed to call with a characteristic affection, Pussy 
Spiedleburg. Many aud many a year had they lived to- 
gether on the most intimate terms, and often of a sunny 
morning might the indastrious Dibby be seen, hobbling 
round her little garden, scouring and ratting among her 
tin milk-pans and Aourishing her elbows, while old Puss 
sat complacently on the fence, or om the coor-step, whisk- 
ing her tail in the air, washing her face, or waiting with 
crafty crouch the unsuspecting old gander of the neighbor- 
hood, her most troublesome enemy, with whom she often 
had a regular pitched battle. 

One evening, about the celebrated period already des- 
cribed, when Mister Robert Tiptoe, as it was supposed, 
had vanished into ‘thin air,’ Pussy Spiedleburg pushed 
open the door of Dibby’s best parlor, and finding a large 
comfortable fire roaring iv the fire-place, forthwith depos- 
ited herself snug in the accustomed corner. Having si- 
lenced an impudent flea, which just then inflicted upon 
her a caustic nip, she folded her tail out of harm's way, 
and resigned herself to a comfortavie nap. Presently in 
came Dibby Spiedleburg, with her hands in het pockets, 
like an old fashioned ginger-bread, and sitting hersclt 
down by the side of her companion, and mounting her 
specs, and puffing a cloud from her pipe large enough for 
asmall fog, began to ruminate on a bit of news she had 
heard that day from Hans Bromberg. It was no other 

than that a young devil had been seen in the town going 
about under the name of Bob Tiptoe, a fine gentleman, 
and at last was supposed to have disappeared in a Mash ul 
blue fame. Now Dibby had once seen that same Bob 
Tiptoe, and she remembered very vividly that he had a 
cloven foot. She was very superstitious, and the more sne 
thought of the matter the more she began to feel lonely 
and uneasy. It was certainly a marvellous story in her 
opinion—and then she peered over her spectacles round 
the room, and drew close to Puss—but hush! she thinks 
she hears a noise ; it was nothing after all but a loud purr 
from the cat, and Dibby vexed at her indifference, tweak- 
ed Puss Spiedieburg's tail. But now 2 noise came in good 
earnest, —whack—whack—whack ! seemed to sound from 
the outer door—then the parlor door flew open, and in 
stalked a tall, well built person, dressed in black, and a 
huge wig spreading far down his shoulders. So soon as 
Dibby recovered from her fright, she welcomed the stran- 
ger—listened to his errand, which proved to be a message 
from Hans Bromberg—and how it came to pass we are 
totally unable to relate, but on the following day the stran- 
ger became an inmate of Debby Spiedleburg's abode. - 
This remarkable deviation from her long established hab- 
its of retirementcan be attributed in part to increased su- 
perstitious feelings, but why she so willingly received into 
her domicile a person befure unknown to her, must be 
answered by Hans Bromberg, in whom Debby had the 
utmost confidence. 

The stranger was put in possession of a small but com- 
fortable room, to which his trunks were soon after convey- 
ed, and to which thence forward he kept himself almost 
always confined. Who this personage was, other than his 
name, or what were his employment or objects, Dibby 
Spiedleburg knew not, neither did she at that time care.— 
Te was sufficient for her, that Hans Bromberg corroborated 
the stranger's tale, without making her one wit the wiser 
—that he himself punctually paid her a profitable rent— 
and above all, that she and Pussy Spiedleburg were now 
entirely protected from the visits of Bob Tiptoe, or any 

“other ghost or devil from Gotham. 

There were certain singular circumstances, however, in. 
connection with her lodger, which in the course of a few 
months began to work very powerfully upon her curiosity, 
for notwithstanding what we have said, Dibby Spiedleburg 
was but a woman, and possessed the same disposition 
with all the other inquisitive daughters of Eve. She fonnd 
that he seldom or never emerged from his room—that his 
door was always bolted, and only opened for the admis- 
sion of his.meals, and that not a footstep or breath of noise 
ever disturbed the silence of his apartment. Now, thought 
Dibby, what does all this mean; and the more she pon- 
dered the more she was inclined to investigate the matter, 
and Dibby was not lacking in shrewdness either. Many 
and various were the plans she devised to arrive at the 
mystery. She visited Hans Bromberg twice for business, 
as she feigned—but in reality to collect some facts relative 
to her guest—but all seemed in vain ;— when one day an 
event occurred, which, while it inflamed her curiosity, ex- 
cited her highest alarm. She rapped one morning at his 
door—the signal for the admission of his breakfast—he did 
not appear. She knocked again, and again, and then at 
the dinner hour, but met with the same success. Dibby 

therefore, in either the goodness or curiosity of her heart, 
resolved to ascertain the cause of his silence. ‘Who 
knows,’ thought she, ‘but what the poor gentleman is 
dead,’ and she forthwith—for it was locked—broke open 
‘his room-door. But not a sign of him was to be seen; a 
raultitude of books and manuscripts lay seattered round 
on the floor and table—a miniature of a beautiful young 
girl hung over the mantle-piece—but what caught the par- 
ticular attention of Dibby, was an immense volume, ly- 
ing on the bed, which appeared to be in an unknown 
language, of red and black characters. She did not trust 
herself vear it, but imagining at the moment she heard a 
noise, she hobbled out of the room in the twinkling of an 
eye, and immediately proceeded to the shop of Hans 


|, of Dlynheer Beeizebub. 


Bromberg, with the full conviction that the stranger he 
had recommended was no other than some infernal agent 


Indeed, subsequent events gave additional grounds fur 
her belief. In vain she intérrogated Hans Bromberg about 


or ‘Yah! good vrow ' was his only answer, and on the 
following morning, when she went up with the stranger's 
breakfast—there stood his door wide open—his books, 
trunks, manuscripts and papers had disappeared, and the 
rent due, together with a present of ten golden guineas, 
were all that remained of that wnaccountable personage— 
not aclue was found to unravel the extraordinary occur- 
rence. 

It was during the third winter after this event, one bright 
Sunday morning, that Dibby Spiedleberg took her accus- 
tomed walk to Trinity Church. She opened her pew 
door—dusted the seat—-spread out her petticoats and her 
prayer-bovk before her, and mounting her spectacles on 
her snu‘-box, i.e. her nose—aimed her sharp hazel twink- 
lers, m the most serious devotion full at the pulpit. lo- 
stead, however, of encountering the rueful physiognomy 
of her well beloved and righteous minister, Domine Psalm- 
tune, what should meet her astonished eyes, but the well- 
remembered countenance of her former lodger. Her sur- 
prise and delight were vastly increased, when she heard 
his eloquent sermon. Parson Psalmtune’s were mere 
goosc-talk to it—‘snch a good, such a wonderful man,’ 
thought Dibby, as she sat ruminating over a fresh pipe at 
home. 

But this was not the only surprise in the wind for Dibby. 
In her day, much was thought of the ceremony of wed- 
dings, and as they were usually celebrated in places of 
public worship, many from motives of amusement and 
curiosity were often impelled to attend them. About this 
time a rich and most splendid marriage was to take place 
at Trinity Church. All Gotham rang loud with the re- 
ports of the bride's beauty, and the bridegroom's wealth. 
Every body intended to be present at the nuptials. Hans 
Bromberg himself, in a fit of good humoor, arising from 
having dexterously wheedled Dibby Spiedleburg in traffic 
out of a silver sixpence, politely offered to wait upon her 
to the wedding. The ceremony was imposing indeed— 
there was seen the bridegroom dressed superbly in satin 
breeches, and fringed jacket, with his eyes sparkling 
bright as the silver buttons with which his ample coat was 
decorated, in the joy of intense expectation ;—there close 
beside him stood the beautiful bride shining in a profusion 
of silk robes and golden ribbons, like an angel in a twi- 
light cloud—and farther off, the most conspicuous in the 
scene, was the solemn form of the full robed parson. 

Dibby had just arrived in time to catch a glimpse of the 
‘wonderful man,’ the Reverend Barnabas Amen, as he was 
proceeding to join the hands of the bridal couple, when, 
as we have. already hinted at the close of the last chapter, 
the whole scene was thrown into the most inconceivable 
confusion. For suddenly—and Dibby Spiedleburg saw 
it with herown eyes,—the parson’s wig took flight to the 
opposite end of the church, his mantle and cassock disap- 
peared from his form, and who should stand forth to the 
wondering view of the whole assembly—to the astonished 
gaze of Dibby—the knowing glance of Hans Bromberg— 
the confounded eye of Tom Tandem—and the overjoyed, 
though fainting Corinna Ethelinda Prunello—but that 
long lost aud remarkable personage—Mister Robert 
Tiptoe! 

What farther happened in relation to this celebrated in- 
dividual, we know not. We have fuund it impossible to 
trace his history any later, or any clearer, in any authentic 
manuscript, than what we have narrated. But tradition 
informs us, though wtth rather an incredible aspect, 
among other things, that the cause of Mr Robert Tiptoe’s 
singular disappearance was a fulfilment of some league 
he had formed with the devil. Another account states, 
that grown weary of his dissipated life, and being anxious 
to become respected as a deserving man, he devoted him- 
self to reflection and the study of the occult sciences, in 
the course of which he discovered some secret which en- 
abled him to amuse himself and astonish the town, during 
his period of solitude. But these and other accounts of a 
similar character, we entirely disbelieve as apocryphal 
and fabulous, having durselves no faith in praeternatural 
influences—devils, ghosts, or any thing of the kind. The 
only plausible statement in regard to our hero, is an in- 
complete story handed down to us by a descendant of 
Hans Bromberg, which informs us that Dibhy and Pussy 
Spiedleburg died on the same year of the marriage, be- 
queathing the whole of their property, including an im- 
mense new crop of cabbages, to the wedded husband of 
Miss Corinna Ethelinda Prunello—that good—that won- 
derful man’'—the Rev. Barnabas Amen—alias, Mister 
Robert Tiptoe. 


J. WV. s. 
New York, March 23, 1829. 





PRO AND CON, 
‘A very splendid-looking man—pray, Mary, don’t you think so?” 
‘What, Mr B? he ss indeed—but then how can he drink 0? 
‘Drink! Mr B.! you're crazy child—indeed it is not so— 
How such reports can get about I’m sure I do not know !’ 
‘Why Madam V. I must confess, from all I*ve seen and heard, 
I fear the fact is far from false—I do, upon my word : 


I’ve long suspected such a thing—and many others too— ’ 
How strange it is the matter ne’er yet occurred to you !’ 


f 
‘Well, Mary, dear, it is s0 new—you really quite astonish me, 
Some wonder happens every day to caution and admonish me : 
I never dreamed of it before, 1 never did indeed— 


How far agreeable manners in this lying world succeed !? 

‘O! he’s a very handsome man, and quite agreeable too; 

But such a shocking : why now, between myself and you— 
But let it go no farther, for the truth might be injurious— 

Is not there something in his face that looks a little curious? 
*You mean—his nose—a-little red—why now I recollect it— 
Drink to excess! how little did his female friends expect it ! 
Tc tell the truth, though, as you know, not apt to be suspicious, 
I long have thought his habits and his company were vicious.” 
‘So I supposed—but Mrs V. *twas very kind in you 

‘To say that you were sure the thing was utterly untrue ; 

But we'll keep the matter to | quite snug.—I’m sure we can, 
For ifonce known, I fear *twould be the ruin of the name.’ 


Beanaagp. 
oR 


Tue Jurist. The Second Number of the Jurist, is most- 
ly in print, and will, we understand, be out about the 
middle of the month. The articles printed are a Review 
of Judge Jackson's Work on Real Actions ; Judge Story’s 
Argument in the Board of Overseers, on the clain of the 
Resident Instructers of Harvard College, in 1826; an Ar- 
ticle on Trial by Jury; on Parts of Brougham’s Speech 
on a Revision of the English Laws ; Judge Story’s Edition 
of Abbot on Shipping ; Coxe's Digest ; Judge Williams's 
Edition of Hobart’s Reports: A Digest of the princi- 
pal Cases in Peters's Reports. We learn that the number 
will also contain an abstract of the British Statutes of 


George IV. of most general interest to American readers, 
and also an abstract of the most important acts of the last 





the states ; and an opinion on general average. 





Ohio Prices. A paper printed in the state of Ohio, 
gives the following account of market matters in that re- 
gion. Jt says, corn could be purchased for 20 cents per 
bushe!; corn meal, 25; chickens, from 62 to 75 cents a 
dozen; eggs, 6; feathers per Ib 20; flour per cwt. 2,25; 
hovey, per Ib 5 to6; lard, 4; sugar Ib 6 to 3; sausages, 
410 6; and whiskey, $7 to $8 per bbi. Perhaps a good 


thiogs here. 





the mysteriuus stranger he had introdueed to her; a grunt, directly connected with religious doctrine. Notices of the 


Congress, and those of the Legislatures of two or three of | merce of the place, and distressing to those who have 


rail-road or two would go far to establish a similar state of | eat of a certain cum of money by the government of 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAX? 
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FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 10, 1889. 








Cunistias Examixen. The last number of this jour- 
nal, just published, announces a proposed change iu its 
character. It is to be less exclusively devoted to subjects 


leading works and tepics of the day are to be added. This 
number contains, ameng other things, an article upon Pol- 
lok’s Course of Time ;—respecting which we have said 
something in another column. ‘The review of this book 
in the Examiner is more indignant and contemptuous than 
that inthe N. A Review. By some it is thought too 
much so; but we should care little for the opiaionjof any 
one who could not find in certain passages of Mr Pollock's 
inditing, plentiful occasion for castigation. 





Reform. There seems to be a very leading reformer in 
the Treasury Department, in Mr 4th Auditor Kendall, 
who has sent a circular to the editors of divers newapa- 
pers—whcether to any Jackson papers we do not know— 
announcing that, as their papers cannot facilitate the 
transaction of the public business of his office, he wishes 
they should no longer be sent thither. The same gentie- 
man has made a communication to the Washington Tele- 
graph, in rejoinder to the reply, of a Baltimore editor to 
his circular, stating what great reforms President Jackson, 
with the co-operation of himself and other almost equally 
important condjutors, is about to introduce into the admin 
istration. ‘The discoutinuance of a thousand daily news- 
papers for six years, would save about as much to the gov- 
ernment, as will be lost by recalling our foreign ministers, 
and sending others in their stead. How the balance of 
the account current of reform will stand at the end of the 
year we will not venture to predict. 
Among other editors, he has sent one of his circulars to 
those of the Richmond Whig, whose reply, though already 
known to some of our readers, may be a subject of curiosi 
ty to others, for whose benefit we re-publish it. 
Richmond, March 27, 1829. 
Sir—Your letter of the 24th inst. is received, requesiing 
us to discontinue sending our Journal to the 4th Auditor's 
office. We can only say in reply, that it has never been 
sent there to our knowledge, and that the information you 
furnish us of your belief of your official duties, is wholly 
gratuitous, and with which we have no concern. 
Very respectfally, 
Your obedient servants, 
PLEASANTS, ABBOTT & CO. 
Mr Amos Kendall, 4th Auditor, &c. 





FLOWER PAINTING. 

We were much pleased a few days ago by an accidental 
visit to the room of MrG. Harvey, miniature and flower 
painter, over Mr Goodrich’s Arcade, in State-street. Mr. 
H. has painted but few miniatures here, but he has beauti- 
ful specimens of his style of execution in that branch, and 
his flower pieces are remarkable for harmony of color and 
composition as well as for fidelity to nature. We regret 
he should, as we understood he intends, give up so pleas- 
ing a department of the art, and one in which he succeeds 
so well, though he will undoubtedly find his miniatures 
more profitable. Flower painting is not, we think, es- 
teemed as much as it ought to be; or rather the distinc- 
tion is not generally made between the art of composing 
in flowers, an:l merely representing the individual parts of 
such pieces. It should be considered not merely as the 
art of imitating these most beautiful forms and colors of 
nature, a difficult task indeed by itself, but as affording 
the very best opportunity for skilful arrangements of colour 
and the harmonies of lines, and of light and shadow. If 
an artist should study to produce merely the most 
perfect exhibition of the powers of light and the most 
graceful forms, there is no branch of the art which offers 
such abundant materials for his selection. Success in it 
will however be imperfectly understood except by the 
few who have made these subjects their peculiar study, 
while the minute botanist will often find the artist at fault 
in details which have little to do with the merit of the 
picture. 

Mr Harvey's miniatures show the advantage of a study 
of such subjects He has carried into them the same prin- 
ciples of coloring, and is enabled to give a great variety 
of rechness in the ornamental parts without interfering 
with the harmony of the whole. We think he cannot fail 
to succeed to his satisfaction if he devotes himself to this 
wo:k of art. 

We recommend to our readers to pay a visit to Mr. 
Harvey's room, where, if we ean answer from our own 


they wish to see how the new hotel will look in full opera- 
tion, Mr Harvey’s colored drawing of it will give them a 
good idea of what the taste of Mr Rogers, the architect, 
and the well directed enterprise of the proprietors are 
preparing for the ornament and comfort of the city. 





FOREIGN. 


[The following extract of'a letter from our friend at 
Buenos Ayres, will be interesting to our readers :— 
U.S. Boston. 
Buenos yng Feb. 1, 1829, 

Com. C. on hearing at Rio of the murder of Dirego, 
sailed for Moute Video, accompanied by this ship, and on 
our arrival there, shifted his flag from the Hudson, she 
drawing too much water, and about a week sinee we an- 
chored off this port. There is a small military force in 
the city, the remainder of the army is with Lavalle, sup- 
posed to be about 100 leagues in the interior. There has 
been no fighting of any consequence since Dirego'’s cap- 
ture, and it is said to be the policy of Rosas, the leader of 
the Gauchers, or countrymen, to avoid an action, leaving 
Lavalle’s force to be dissipated by desertion, death and 
the ordinary causes which rednce large collections of men. 
This course, I should think, could not fail of succeeding, 
as the other provinces are inveterate in their hostility to 
this, and have declared war against her The rumors of 
the day are unfavorable to Lavalle, but they are only ra- 
mors, as the press is under the direction of the govern- 
ment—in proof, Gilbert, an American, the proprietor and 
publisher of the Gazette, was arrested a few days since, 
sent on board the prison-ship, forbid to communicate with 
his friends, and informed he would be sent from the coun- 
try the first opportunity—his offence was publishing an 
acrostic, which reflected on Lavalle. Mr Forbes, our 
Charge, was for some time at a loss what course to pur- 
suc, as he has not admitted the present government as 
yet, hut yesterday be wrote to Governor Brown, demand- 
ing his release as an American, to which no answer has yet 
been returned.* The city of Buenos Ayres contains 635,000 
inhabitants, a majority of whom are supposed to be inimi- 
cal to the usurpation of Lavalle, but have been kept in 
awe by the soldiery. With this internal enemy and the 
forces cf the provinces conjoined, J think the present gov- 
ernment must be overturned—the entire interruption of 
the intercourse with the country is ruinous to the com- 


cargoes to dispose of. 





* A person lately arrived says, thet it was supposed Mr Gilbert 
would be liberated the next day after his sailing. 





Late Blockade of Tangier. It appears from a late letter 
dated at Tangier, that the British did not gain the point 
proposed by the blockade of that place, namely, the pay- 


Morocco. 





reception, they will meet with a polite welcome; and if] 
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spect to the Catholics, is, us Lord Wellingtoa ‘explained 
it, io remove all disabilities, wilh some exceplions.’ This 
is not a very definite description of the measure, but it is! 
intended it seems to be satisfactory to the Catholics—and 
at the sane time providing sufficient guards for the pro- 
testant goveravent 

Mr. O’Counel is in London, but does not cliam his seat 
in the house of commons ; he expects, it is said, that the 
aneasures intended to be proposed in relation tn the Cath- 
olics will remove all objection to his taking his seat, aod 
he is supposed to be waiting for the adoption of those 
measures, 

Sir Walter Scolt is said to be writing his own life; 100 
pages being already in print. His third series of the 
Chronicles of the Canongate is ready for the press. 


Mr. Peel, having declared himself ia the house of com- 
mons in favor of concession to the Catholics, has propos- 
ed to resign his seat as the member for Oxford University, 
as he supposes.one great reason for their electing him 
was his strong opposition to the Catholic claims. 


Lord Cochrane had arrived at Malta, 29th Dec. ou his 
way from Greece. 








Life of Bolivar Messrs S. G. Goodrich and Co. have 
in the press, Memoirs of Bolivar, by General H.L V. Du- 
courdry—Holstein, Ex-chief of the staff of Bolivar, and 
now Professor of Modern Leuguages at Gencva College, 
in New York. Froma perusal of the five or six chapters 
already struck off, we judge that the work will be highly 
interesting to the public, and give a more intimate, con- 
nected, and satisfactory account of the affairs of Colom- 
bia, since the commencement of the revolution, than any 
that has been hitherto published. 

We subjuin a short extract relating to General Miran- 
da, whose name our readers will probably recolicct. He 
returned to Colombia, bis native country, under British 
auspices, in 1811, and with his administration as com- 
mander fn chief in Venesuela, the firet regular movements 
towards establishing the independence of the country 
commenced. But affairs taking an unfavorable turn, he 
made a capitulation with Monteverde, his successor in the 
command of the province, July 26th, 1812, in which a 
general amnesty of past acts was solemuly stipulated, and 
he proposed to quit the country, having retained to the 
last the respect and affection of its inhabitants. Some 
few of the chiefs, and Bolivar: among others, however, 
entertained a suspicion of his devotion to British interests, 
aad his want of entire fidelity to those of Venezuela, a 
part of the country now more known under the name of 
Colombia. [hey accordingly took measures for his ar- 
rest, the manner of which and his subsequent treatment 
and fate are the subjects of the extract. 


‘In the afternoon of the 30th July, general Miranda ar- 
rived at Laguira, at the house of the military command- 
ant, the republican lieutenant colonel Manuel Maria Casas, 
who, every moment, expected to-be relieved by a Spanish 
garrison, which should take possession of the city and 
ports of Laguira, in conformity with the treaty of Vitto- 
ria. Miranda met.a great company, and among them the 
English commander of the Saphire, Dr. Miguel Pena, 
civil governor (Jefe Politico) of Laguira, and the lieuten- 
ant colonel Simon Bolivar. All the company expected 
Miranda. He arrived, fatigued by the heat of the day, 
and, after having refreshed himself, was invited to stay at 
supper, and to sleep that night on shore. Capt. Haynes 
strongly objected, and urged Miranda to go with him on 
board, where he would find every comfort, his secretary, 
servants, trunks, &c. He added that he wished to sail 
immediately, that the land breeze would soon rise, &c 
But, Bolivar, Pena, and Casas told the Captain that the 
General was too tired to be able to embark that night, and 
that the land breeze arose not until ten o'clock in the 
morning, so that he might be on board in due time. Mi- 
randa hesitated ; but consented to remain. Captain 
Haynes took leave, visibly dissatisfied, but promising the 
General to send his boat and take him on board. 

The company sat gaily at supper ; and Bolivar no long- 
er fearing the authority of his commander in chief, com- 
menced an apology upon what had happened at Porto 
Cabello; but Miranda would not hear of past events, but 
talked on indifferent topics, with him, and the rest of the 
company. Miranda, aged and fatigued, begged leave to 
* to rest; and took an affectiunate leave of all the 
three. 

By order of Casas, a bed was prepared for Miranda in 
a closet which could not be locked. While he slept, the 
triumvirate were contriving their plan, or rather, the best 
mode of executing it. The plan, as I am well assured, 
was formed by Dr. Miguel Pena, a member of the con- 
gress, and a great enemy of Mjsanda. The steps of Mi- 
randa were carefully watched. Information of his being 
about to embark, as is stated above, being obtained, Dr. 
Pena, on his way from Caracas to Laguira, called on Don 
T. C. at his seat, lying between the two cities, and pro- 
posed to him to join in the plot, and aid the arrest of Mi- 
randa, who, he said, was a traitor to his country in signing 
the treaty of Vittoria. That honest man told Pena that 
the plot was abominable ; and entreated him, but in vain, 
to desist from it. Pena left him in a hasty and irritated 
manner ; and soon after the arrest of Miranda, Don T. C 
was arrested, put in irons, and thrown into one of the 
dungeons of Laguira. This, he never doubted, was tne re- 
sult of the,dector's vengeance. 

Boliyar arrived first, at the house of the commandant 
Casas, where he was some hours after joined hy Pena. 
They communicated their project to Casas, and ‘ae joined 
them. Miranda bad yet too many friends to tender his 
arrest practicable in the day time. 

Capt. Haynes afterwards told some of his friends, from 
whom I had these particulars, that he hada certain fore 
boding that mischief would happen to Miranda; and 
therefore urged him to go on board; but chat he feared to 
ag more plainly, lest the others stould understand 

im. 

Miranda was arrested in the following manner. Hav- 
ing ascertained that the General was sound asleep, the 
three leaders, after a short corsnitation, determined to 
seize him that night, and give him up to the Spanish com- 
mandant Monteverde. Casas, as military commandant at 
Laguira, ordered a strong detachment from the principal 
guard. Thisdetachment he commanded to surround his 
own house in perfect silence, to suffer no one to pass,-and 
to kill anv one who attempted to escape. Not a wordwas 
said of Miranda. When ail was ready, Pena, Casas, and 
Bolivar, at two o'clock in the morning, with four armed 
soldiers, entered the unlscked room of General Miranda. 
He was ina profound ‘sleep. They seized his sword and 
pistols, which he had placed before him They then 
awakened him, and abruptly told him to rise and dress 
himself quickly, aud follow them. Miranda, in surprise, 
asked them why they awakened him at such an early 
hour, it being wot yet daylight. Instead of answering the 
question, they told him he was a traitor, who deserved to 
be hanged, &c. 

Miranda, unable to resist, dressed himseff, and was 
forced to follow. They escortes him to the fort called Sau 
Carlos, at some distance from Laguira, and situated upon 
a strong hill, where he wrived, exhausted from fatigue 
and chagrin. Havingborne all the invectives they chose 
to load him with on the road, which he was obliged to 
walk, as soon as they were come to the fort, they ordered 
him to be put in irons, and notwitstanding his pathetic and 
fervent expostulations, he was locked in one of the dark- 
—— — treated like the vilest criminal. 

three chiefs returned, with their rd to ira 
and the same night, despatched an * wrth ot 
to the Spanish General Monteverde, informing him of the 
arrest of Miranda. This commander was surprised at the 
intelligence; but instead of erdering the immediate release 
of Miranda, and so preserving inviolate the faith of his 
own treaty, he received the news with his accustomed in- 
difference and apathy, and took no step in favor of Miran- 
“es E— 
jay after Miranda's arrest, a Spanish " 
rived at the fort of San Carlos, to — 3d net 
Its commander was surprised to find Miranda in irons,and 
mei * —2 with an escort, back to ira, 
where he was again shut up ina dark hitic prison 
made in one of the walls of this place, —— 
in irons during several months. The Spauish command- 
ant Don Francisco Xavier Cerveres, who had relieved the 
patriot commander Casas, gave orders to send Miranda to 
Porto Rico. He was thence transported to Cadiz where 
he remained in irons, iu the fort of La Caraca for some 





years, eod pesished.* 
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Catholic Question. The meseure to be proposed in ve-| Newspaper Borrowers. We are ons 
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with those nefarious persons whose 
altogether at the expense of theig pe: 
forced to say a word of borrowers frm we 
Whether our columns are acceptable to egy 
we do not undertake to say ; but that they age 
profitable to our brother editors, we have 
believe ;—tincir execedingly liberal useef egp 
us nothing to desire upon this point. Pevhags Ke 
to be pleased with the proof of one usefuliens effi 
the perpetual trausmigration of our i 
the paste-&-scissor presses ;—and so we be, 
sionally, we should be better satished, if 
them, ou a part of their journey at lenet, 
their origin. The Troy Sentinel—with 
pleased to exchange—lately copied from 
‘The Demon of the Distillery,’ a capital 
Der Freyschuts, written fur us by a friend; 
tinel—accidentally no doubt— omitted te 
laxy as haviog anything todo therewith. 
instance of the eatent tu which our 
able to make us useful, lies before us, nad gases 
to these remarks. A few weeks since, the iu 
published at Halifax, Nova Scotia, requested tem 
with us, and we readily acceded thereto. T 
Acadian received to-day, has borrowed from 
on Portraits, three columns long, which we * 
some care trom an English publication; a gun 
about old Bachelors and Freemasons; and fours 
ces of various sorts and sises, without giving 
any of them ; of these six, some were 
paragraphs—and the less said about them the bam 
the whole twgether, seems tu us to be rather om 
matter.—Peshaps however, the Acadian is 
privileges as a foreigner. 


THE PARTING,—A LETTER, 

Yes! he has gone, dear Sarah Vere,— 
T hope he will not stay forever,— 

I little thought,—ma cousine chere, 4 
He'd sail so soon, ! never, never! . 
O! may the zephyrs soft and light : 
Play ‘round his barque ;—with mildest iis 
And may he dream of me, by night, J 
When sleeping calmly on his pillew. 


I scarce e'er dreamed that we should 
And lately thought we should not 
But then I shall not break my heart, 
Altho’ he was attentive ever : 
The girls then are extremely sad, _ 
Sophia, Ana, Corinna, Mary ;— 
And even J, dear Sa., feel had, — 
You know he call'd me ‘Pretty Fairy.’ 


He waliz'd with me, one night, so fae 
And danc'd one of those Spanish Da 
The beaux did each with envy pine,— 
The belles were sighing for his glances; 
He look'd,—how beautiful, and fair! |” 
And then indeed how very lively !— 
He whisper'd to me,—‘I declare'— 
But Uli not tell you positively. 


Now tell me, Sarah, do you guess 
That foreign girls his heart will ravege 
Will he still Gatter, praise, caress, 4 
I wonder ;—can he be thus savage ? 
Perhaps | thought too tauch of hin, 
He was eu interesting,--~-clever,— 4 
Poor fellow,—then his eyes were dim: » | 
Was ever any like him ?—anever! | F 


a 


* 


You know I mention'd t’other day f 
He wrote for me the sweetest poem,— 
The verses grand,—like ‘Minstrel’s Lay⸗ 
I care not that the world should know ‘im 
My eyes, he said, were black as jet— 
My teeth than pearls, indeed, were whit 
My brow should wear a Coronet,— a 
But even then ‘twould not be brighter. 


So plain to talk,—he's nv deceivers= 
And Sarah,—tho’ he is afar, 7a 


He said "twas truth ;—then poets are iva 


He said of me, ‘I'll never leave her j'=-. ; 
Perhaps he will return quite soon, 
A year's the time ;—who kuows 
And I shall practise much that tune, 
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‘Tho’, dear, you leave me now in 


Then when he comes I'll sing so sweet, . 
And play so well the fortepiane, 
He'll set close by the music seat, 
And chant about Siciliano :— 
Pe phaps he'll take his ebon flute, 
Which, when ke plays, is soft and 
Or chance he'll touch my new-sering’d. 
Or play upon Pa’s Vi'loncello. 


But then you know; dear cousin, Sa., 
(I mention’d this thing to your 
While we were walking tether day, 
I deem bim only asa brother:— · 
Papa too likes him very well ;~— : 
How graceful by our house he passes!” 
And all the girls,—e’en Isabel,— ⸗c⸗· 
Say he looks dignified with glass. 


If you should write him, while away, 
Pray talk to him about me, Sera., 
Tell him I think of him each day— 
Tell him I'm still the ‘Pretty Feisy f=" 
But no ; to say this l refuse, — 
It will not do,—now tell me trely? 
The girls indeed would have the blues 
While some would say 1 talk'd unéely. 


But tell him write me without fail,— 
Tell him he’s yet Loo young to marey~r 
Tell him I've bought a Nunn'ry Vel” 
That one year is loo long to tarry: ⸗ 
Tell him § want a di’mond ring — fag 
And that I hope his health is better 
A satin dress, pearl white, to brig ⸗ 
Pray bid him not forget that letier— 





Tell him ;—(1 speak for his own sake,)— re 
To guard against those pirate lubbert— 
Say what a good housewife I'll make 
I hope he still wears India Rubbers j— 
Tell him I'll braid for him a guard” 
That Father's house is nearly sletedy~ 
Tell him my Album wants a bard,— ; 
Tell him my fortene’s underrated. 


Tell him I wear the Rob Roy Cloak, _ 
That one he said was so becoming: 
I've learn'd the song of which he syebe, 
‘I've been roaming, I've bees roaming 
Tell him that when I walk Brondoay -* 
And have my fancy beed and sash Oy" 
The peeple gaze,—aad homage poy 
To me,—because I lead the fashions. 


t a 
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Continued from first I'age.} 
. of Time is the next subject, a meteoric 
— all things past and to cote, ami 
more, in which the author carcfully observes the 
sehiplicities instead of the unities, a time, place and ac- 
the time of being from before tine began at the crea- 
“re until Jong after it shall end by the final consuama- 
tion, thus compreiending all times, besides, a large portion 
ior and posterior duration ; the place, is the whole 


. 


of anter 


tion, with the marge 
mo eb and for the action, it is compounded of all 


the actions of all the generations of men iw this world, 


, if they ings in the nest. From 
* ments and sufferings in the next. 

least, tome mon have read, it seems to contain a great 
ith which such , ieaplety introducing the Deity on trifling 
‘from our. dea! of religious sane Ha those in which the author aad 
pital "aE occasions, wore 1. aud attributing to bim the 
friend ; ve his opinio mad ities air Ep 

d to mention most derogatory 4 i h: 

rth. Bat (— God grew dark with utter wrt 


And drawing wow the sword, undrawn before, 


lifted up his hand omnipotent, 
paren atte the damned the burning edge 
Plunged; and from forth his arrowy quiver sent, 


equested to , , ‘ 
* ——A all theic souls with Gre! 

. their : 
red from ws, Which, entering, wither 


3 4 
Then Grst was vengeance, first was ruin see * 
Red, unrestrained, vindictive, final, fierce! 


ting Sterne 
is; and four 4{ declare, quoth my uncle Toby,’ we are quoting © 
ut giving us pow, ‘my heart would not let me curse the devil himself 
re Common with so much bitterness.—He is the father of curses re- 


i —So am not |, replied my uncle.—But he 
eee a damned already, to all eternity, oa 
Dr. Slop. 1 am sorry for it, quoth my uncle Toby ! 

But not so, the Rev. Robert Pollok, who seems to agree 
with Dr Slop, and seems to contemplate this red vengeance 


ETTER. and these tortures of damoxtion, with as much satisfaction 

as a Roman would an exhibition of gladiators, or a Span- 
—— iard boll aght, and toshow the sort of feeling expressed 
er. = : , 

: some Roman emperor, who said to the executioner, 
—* ‘strike so that the victim may feel himselfdie ; or recently 
* displayed by the Edinburgh mob at the execution of Burke, 
——— when they called out to the hangman, Burke him. 


The reviewer seems to us very much to overrate the 


ou — power of this poem, and not to do justice to the 

— ing, and devout innpi- 
— coarseness of taste, brutality of feeling, a . pi 

should part,— “HE cusness, by which it is so pre-eminently distinguished. 


The Civilisation and Conversion of the Indians is treat- 
ed ofin the next article, in which the writer takes a view 
of all that has been done in this work from the settlement 


of the country to this time ; the general inference from 
ry i whole, being, that the best way of effecting any sub- 
— stantial amelioration of this people is, instead of merely 
etty Fairy’ = enthusiastic preachers — them * 
7 prehensible, to teach them in the to cultivate 
ade soe a land, — the useful arts, and acquire common sense, 
— a gan every-day prudence, as the Moravians do. We ex- 
ress pected to have met with a more particular notice of the 
‘his glances: "Ti Cherokees in this article. 
se og While upon the subject of Missions we will add that the 
rare - hropy of their supporters, appears to us to be mis- 
ely F ed. Every new account shows more clearly the very 


fer utility of foreign missions. If, instead of 
out transports loaded with missionaries, to the 
Empire, or the Pacific Ocean, they would seek 


aress, cts of their pious charity, and a scene for the labours 
as savage ? their zealous emissaries, nearer home, they would ren- 
1 of him, a greater service to the cause of the Christian religion 
clever,— humanity. A few handred dollars devoted to the 
eatin, of Dr Tuckerman, to the narrow streets aud lanes 
—never ! Boston, or to the support of education and religious in- 

i at the Isle of Shoals, has had more beneficial 
er day than as many thousands expended for the conver- 
test poein, — of the antipodes. 


Mr Malthus's last work: on Political Economy is reviewed 
awriter who shows a familiarity with the subject, and 
who would have handled ably any topics which the work 
reviewed might have afforded. He does not make much ef- 
fort to pat forth his strength in this article, but merely 


t be brighter. exhibits the present state of the science, or rather, the 
poets are subject, of economy, as it presents itself under the hands 
αα of Mr Makhus, Mr M'Culloch, &c. who occupy themselves 
. — very gravely, and with some asperity on the part of Mr 
— F AMelibes, according to this article, upon the question 
—— whether ‘an excess of production in one department of 


regularly produces a transfer of a part of the cani- 
tal employed in it to some other,’ or in other words, 
whether ifa branch of business becomes unprofitable, a 
part of those engaged in it will turn their capital to some 


ng 00 sweet, other business, which they are certainly very likely to do 
epiano, if they have any left to divert into a new business, which 


uit 9 they sometimes have not, for when a man’s capital is em- 
neh "Bi plyed in producing articles that come to a bad maket, it 


— Bagi ten to one tnat in winding up his concerns, he finds he 
N bas none to turn to anew employment. According to M 
— — Malthus’s account of economy in its present state in his 
pw-string’d lute “TE school, it is at a very low ebb. The remarks in the arti- 
cello, J cle are intelligible to any reader, which is more than can 
—* BJ be said of all economical treatises. 
ousin, Sa., 
> your mother, The History of the Louisianu Treaty in the book of the 
ther day,)— BR Mrquis de Marbois whose work is the subject of the next 
—RX Bf] article, discloses, for the Grst time, to the public, the whole 
ot ;— I] Progress of the negociation which terminated in our ac- 
use he pases! quiring that territory, The work is of unquestionable 
bale BR Authority, since the author was one of Buonaparte’s minis- 
ith gli ba ters oh negociated the treaty. Though we purchased 
gle By the territory at a very good bargain, at 80,000 francs, it 
hile away, ia seems Buonaparte had put his limits dhuch lower than 
na, San, oe this, 10,000 francs at least. It appears also, from this 
ch days © Bf Publication that Great Britain had proposed to our minis- 
retty Fairy '— g — London, that they and we should take possession of 
F 4 territory, that is, make a conquest of it, and settle the 
—— Fight and the possession afterwards, but this proposal was 
ve del Sli A pot communicated to our ministers at Paris until after the 
| calk'd endoly. treaty of cession was agreed upon by Messrs. Munroe and 


Livingston, our ministers at the time at Paris. Nor is this 
out fail,— Sny matter of regret, since the mode of acquiring it, which 
ng to marry;— was actually adopted, was much better for us that the 


nn tdetiies le gives a very clear and interesting account of 

A dea — 

Ith is better,— Pelham. The story ofthis novel is said, by the review- 
to briug,— **; t0 be of a atitudinarian cast,’ and ‘liable to the grav- 
that letter:— est exceptions on account of its moral lessons.’ The 
—AA say of _ —* directly is voticed, as in tais 
——e gece “ Pressed me to come and see her, directly 


London.’ We have noticed two instances 


e I'll make,— of similar phraseology in Vivian Grey, which besides the 





ia Rubbers ;— resemblaiice of the characters of the two heroes, as men- 
a guard,— ‘ — by the reviewer, together with the general similari- 

hearly slated,— J tone and style of execution, makes it probable that 
a bard,— J nti writen by the same author. 

hnderrated. : thater's Dictionary. After a pleasant well written 
ay Cloak, —* al introduction, abounding in just thought, the writer 

b becoming,— ‘With views 
f the dificulty of instituting 

nich he ot tt y of instituting a full and 
a —2* a —— of so elaborate a work, aod of the 

0 roaming Ties, mach ure of an attempt at once to satisfy all inqui- 

Broadway ~! More to anticipate the judgment of the next 
end sashom, | I few very little more will now be attempted than a 

ney the — — sale rather to invite attention to 
—* . IIa. tcography at large, than to de- 





addition of large unreciaimed tracts of 


wader review’ (2 Sil respects, on the merits of the work 





—ñn — * 


The weiter then gocs into a course of remaras upon ety- 
nology, partly with a view of stating the principles and 
| uses of this scicnce, in, which he succeeds well, and partly 
by way of introduction to comments en this part of Mr. 
Webster's book, the character of which, being a dictionary, 
must of course depend upon—1. The choice and number 
of words.—-2. The etimologics —3. The definitions —4. 
The orthography. After giving e number of examples of 
the etymology of words in this dictionary, and intimating 
that Me Webster occasionally adopts derivations, and sup- 
poses analugies, too remote and rather fanciful, the writer 
says, 


‘The etymological part of this dictionory, shows evi- 
dence of great toil, extensive inquiry, and a very careful 
comparison of words. Words from many different lan- 
guages are here brought sidc by side, which shed light 
upon each other, and an attentive consideration of which 
will suggest hints fur still farther discoveries and improve- 
ments.’ 


The number of words in Walker is stated to be 38,000, 
in Todd, 50,080, in Webster 70,000; the reviewer gives 
examples of these additional words among which are, 
gorernor-general, grindingly, ill-wounded, koffila, long- 
backed, maherrie, metapolilics, mispolicy, non-interference, 
rabbi-trained, seminude, shillelah, shiek, theopathic, steam- 
ressel, unscrupulous, and a uumber of others; the re- 
viewer however, does not say that Dr Webster has 
not made the most judicious choice, as some of the above 
specimens tend to show. But this may not prevent the 
work from being very convenient and useful to scholars, 
or men of business. s 

On the subject of definitions the reviewer says that 
Mr Webster 


‘Observes very justly, that “the defining part of a dic- 
tionary, embracing, as it does, the whole circle of ideas 
embodied in the language of a people, the utmost efforts 
of the lezicographer are only an approximation towards 
the end in view. No single mind can enter, with perfect 
exactness, into all the multiplied distinctions of thought 
and action, among a highly civilized people. For his in- 
formation on many subjects, the author of a dictionary 
must rely on the statements of others ; and he is liable to 
be misled, either by a want of accuracy in these state- 
ments, or by an erroneous conception of their meaning.” 
A lezicographer is therefore entitled to much indulgence. 

‘Many of the authorities of Johnson have been properly 
omitted, and space has been left for new matter ; but we 
have sometimes wished for an authority for a new sense, 
where none is given. We hope the author will devote.his 
attention hereafter to improving this part of his work.— 
From his extensive and minute acquaintance with the 
standard authors of English literature, he can easily find 
authorities for insertion, where he now has none: authori- 
ties, also, which may be advantageously substituted for 
some which he now has; and may detect senses of words 
which have hitherto escaped his notice. This is mention- 
ed the more particularly, as it is here that English lexico- 
graphy has been quite as deficient as in etymology, or in 
the number of words. In this department the English 
themselves have accomplished little since the time of John- 
son; which may well excite surprise, considering the 
character of the nation. Dr Webster has done much ; we 
hope he will be encouraged to do still more.’ 


We pass over what the writer says of the orthography. 
This review is made very faithfully, and though the writer 
evidently wishes to be pretty forbearing and favourable to 
Dr Webster, he at the same time gives what appears to 
us to be a pretty fair view of the work, and we are much 
more pleased with his style and tone, than if he had (as 
reviewers sometimes do) triumphed over little ‘errors or 
omissions with insolent satisfaction. A work to which the 
author has devoted twenty years of his life with unsparing 
application, and in spite of some discouragements, de- 
serves on this account to be treated with some respect ; 
and though he may not always have selected, his new 
words, traced his etymologies, framed and illustrated his 
definitions, or spelt his words with the best judgment, yet 
it seems to be the opinion of those who have examined the 
work, as far as we have been able to learn, that he has 
thrown into it a vast amount of useful additions to former 


American Annuals—The Atlantic Souvinir, the Token, 
the Talisman, are the subjects of the next article, in which 
the writer, among other remarks, notices the favourable 
effect of these publications upon the arts of engraving, 
paper-making, printing, rnd book-binding, and suggests 
that these tokens of friendship or keepsakes, are mach more 
useful, agreeable, appropriate, and in better taste, than 
pencil-cases, pocket-books and pen-knives. 

Elementary Instruction, or common school-education, 
follows next, in a very well written, useful article ; from 
which we would make long extracts if ourlimits allowed us. 
As it is a subject in which more of our readers are directly 
interested, thanin any other of the number, we will give 
them a few passages. 


‘The principal aim of most experimenters in education 
has been, rather to devise a method of filling the minds of 
pupils with the greatest possible mass of materials during 
the common term of study, than to train the mind itself in 
a manner which shall be the most in en 
it, during the successive periods of our lives, to make the 
greatest amount of such acquisitions as shall be best 
adapted to our wants, at those several . But this 
is evidently proceeding upon an unsound priuciple. ‘En- 
deavoring to make children prematurely wise,’ says John- 
son, ‘is useless labor. Suppose they have more knowledge, 
at five or six years old, than other childrea; what use 
can be made of it? It will be lost before it is wanted, and 
the —— * time “ex labor of the teacher can 
never be i ‘oo much is expected from precocit 
and too little performed.’ 4 


The subject of the article is the Rev. Mr Willard's 


school books. We give a passage on teaching children 
the alphabet. 


‘The author's Primer, as its name imports, is intended 
to be the first book for children. He properly re- 
commends, that, in learning the’ letters, children should 
not take them in the order of the alphabet ; and that they 
‘should not be perplexed with the whole alphabet at once. 
Till the letters are in a good measure familiar to them, 
four or five are sufficient fur a lesson ; and such a lesson 
should be ofteu repeated’ This is so exactly agrceableto 
the method recommended by Quintilian, that we cannot 
avoid quoting his words, for the satisfactian of those per- 
sons, whose pursuits have not Jed them to become ac- 
quainted with that truly practical writer. ‘I am not at all 
pleased with the method which I find is practised by many 

of having children learn the names and order of 
the letters before they are made familiar with the forms of 
them. This prevents their recognising the letters ; asthey 
did not direct their actention to the strokes composing 
each letter, but only to the recollecting of what is to come 
next to the one they have just pronounced. In conse- 
quence of this, after children have been taught the letters 
in their datural order, the teachers are obliged to make 
them study the alphabet in a reversed order, and then 
again, to mix up the .ctters promiscuously, until the pupils 
are able to recognise them by their looks and not by their 
plaee in the alphabetic series ; by this means children will 
learn to distinguish the letters, as they do individuals 
around them, by their forms, or appearance, as well as by 
their aame.’ 

‘The same writer adds his approbation of the ‘well 
known’ practice (as he calls it even at that day) ‘of hav- 
ing the letters cut in ivory, or any other mechanical de- 
vice of that kind, which they can handle and examine,and 
which will amuse their tender age, and stimulate their lit- 
tle minds to study.’ He makes one further observation, 
which may possibly deserve attention even at this day, if 
it should be found useful tu have wriling accompany read- 
ing as soon as the child's strength of hand shall admit of 
it. Quintilian says, ‘As soon as the pupil begins to be 
able tw follow the lines of the letters, it will be useful to 
have them engraved in the best manner upon brass tablets, 
so that his stylus or pen, may be carried forward, as it 
were ina furrow or channal, and thus be prevented from 
taxing a wrong direction (as it would on waszen tablets,) 
and be kept within the edges of the channel ; and thus, by 
tracing repeatedly and with celerity the letters so v- 
ed, he will give strength to his fingers, and not the 
assistance of the master's hand to guide his own.’ 


Dr. Miller's Book on Clerical Manners and Habils is the 













































































































subject of the following article written with a good deal of 
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vivacity, and giving the reader a very distinct notion of | 
the character of the work reviewed. The Doctor's book 
sloes not scem to be of a very clevated cass, i descends 
quite to the elements and rudiments of good behavior, and 
enjoins on the young divine, not to pick his tecth, or comb 
his hair in company, and to set upright in his chair, 
though he shoukl be tempted, by a vacant chair or two 
near him, to avail himself of their assistance, to put him- 
self in a more comfortable posture. He even recommends 
setting bole upright in one's study, and by uo means to 
seek thought or ease by resting the feet over the fire-place 
or on the fender. 

Though these are not very elevated subjects, they are 
not without their importance, but a series of lessons in re- 
lation to them, ought, we should think, in order to be 
readable, to be written in a more sprightly engaging style 
than the Doctor seems to command. 

We will quote two extracts from Dr Miller's book. 

‘Let your prayers in the apartment of the sick, be ten- 
der,—sympathetic,—appropriate from beginning to end, 
—shorl,—aud as wuch calculated at possible to fix, calm, 
and culighten the mind of the sufferer, and to direct his 
meditations. It is very injudicious to make prayers in a 
sick chamber, as they often are, pointless, tedious, gene- 
ral, inapplicable in the ter partof their structure, or 
loud and harsh in their manner. Many topics proper for 
social prayer, on other occasions, ought to he left out here; 
and every tone adapted to the stillness and sympathy of a 
sick chamber.’ 

The following directions are given to public speakers. 

‘Never habituate yourself to the use of many of those 
tonics, nourishing draughts, and clearers of the voice, of 
which many make such abundast use. | have known 
some preachers, who abounded so much in the use of eggs, 
and honey, and mint drops, and spirits of lavender, and 
wine, and sugar-candy, &c. &c., immediately before going 
to the pulpit, that, when abroad, and among those who 
‘were not accustomed to their habits, they were really trou- 
blesome guests. And J not long since read a work, enti- 
tled ‘Medicina Clerica,’ from the pen of an English cler- 
gyman, in which the writer makes preparation for enter- 
ing the pulpit so complicated a system; in which he re- 
commends such a long list of drops, and lozenges, and 
stimulants, and remedies for hoarseness, and such an end- 
4ess round of indulgences and plans for ‘ease and com- 
dort,’ that the perusal ef his book appears to me much 
bester adapted to teach a man how to make himself a hy- 
pechondriac, than a powerful, active preacher. The 
truth is, young preachers do not stand in need of any of 
these things, and ought not to use them. They are seldom 
necessary for any one who does not make them so, by im- 
proper management. If you ask me, what plan J would 
recommend for keeping the lips, and mouth, sufficiently 
moist, and for clearing the voice, in the pulpit? My an- 
swer is—I would recommend, just nothing at all. Avoid 
the use of anything for this purpose. Guard against the 
miserable servitude of having a dozen litle wants, all of 
which must be supplied before you can ascend the sacred 
desk. Endeavor, by temperance and exercise, to pre- 
serve in vigor your general health, and then, unless some 
organic disease should render some application to the 
mouth or throat necessary, you will do much better with- 
out any thing of thekind. The truth is, this is one of the 
numerous cases in which, the more you make use of the 
auziliaries of which I speak, the more indispensebly ne- 
Cessary to your comfort they will be likely to become, un- 
til you may convert your study into an apothecary's shop, 
and render yourself a poor, feeble valetudinarian, by the 
very efforts which you make to avoid the evil. On this 
subject I speak from experience. In the early part of my 
ministry, 1 abounded in the use of prescriptions for 
strengthening and clearing the voice. I svon discovered, 
however, that the only effect of them was to increase the 
difficulty which they were intended to remedy; and to 
render an increase both in the frequency and quantity of 
the applications indispensable. Alarmed at this discovery, 
I determined to lay them all aside. I did so; and found, 
when the first little inconvenience of the privation had 
passed away,that I was able todo better without than with 
them. And now, with a delightful independence of all my 
furmer little wants, for which I cannot be sufficiently 
thankful, I usually go to the pulpit more comfortably, 
without a single medical, or dietetical application, than 
before with a host of them.’ 

The reviewer concludes with recommending to Doctor 
Miller to write ‘the memoirs of his own times, and instruct 
his countrymen on the right formation of American char. 
acter.’ It always seems to us to be takiug a very consid- 
erable liberty, on the part of a reviewer, tu propose sub- 
jects to the authors he is reviewing. It is, we know, fre- 
quently done, and generally involves a compliment, but 
we have rarely met with an instance with the omission of 
which we should not have been more pleased. 

The Massachusells Rail Road. The last article is an 
analysis of the report of the Board of Directors of Inter- 
nal Improvements, on the subject of a rail road from Bos- 
ton to Albany. The material points in the report are 
stated very clearly and satisfactorily, and the subject is 
presented in a form much more within the grasp of gene- 
ral readers, than it could be in the report itseif; and it is 
one of great interest not only to the people of Massachu- 
setts, but to those of all the States, for one of the great ob- 
jects of present national interest, is, to open channels of 
communication between the different parts of tht country, 
and by facilitating communication and interchange of 
products, to give an increased value to lands, and a new 
impulse to arts and industry. 

On the whole the subjects of the present number of the 
Review are more than usually interesting, and the aver- 
age style of execution is such as to sustain the high repu- 
tation of the work. 





Libele—for religion's sake. The Reverend Parsons Cook 
has seen fit to say in a pamphlet—‘I have been credibly 
and repeatedly informed, that the accounts of the late 
President and Treasurer of Harvard College have never 
been properly adjusted, and cannot be. A large sum is 
said to be missing, and cannot be found. Certainly this 
matter ought to be attended to. The people have a right to 
know wha! has become of this money. And we here see 
the necessity of having other men, besides a collection of 
Unitarians, in the board of overseers.’ 

Judge Davis, late Treasurer of the College, is excul- 
pated from this charge of peculation and embezzlement 
by the certificates of Mr B. R. Nichols, who was employed 
by the Corporation to examine his accounts, & of Mr Eben- 
ezer Francis, his successor in office, and by the report of 
Lieut. Gov. Winthrop, Mr John Wells and Mr William 
Spooner, a committee of the overseers, appointed to exam- 
ine the Treasurer's accounts. Mr Johu Lowell has pub- 
lished a letter to Judge Davis, in defence of Dr Kirkland, 
at the close of which he takes occasion to cay—‘I will add, 
that of all the libels, which political and theological ha- 
tred have fabricated, this one of the Rev Parsons Cooke's 
is, under all its circumstances, the most malicious and un- 
principled.’ 

Perhaps it was as well thus to place on record a distinct 
answer to this defamation—for human nature, at least as 
it is now and here, is so admirably fitted to nurture into 
quick and strong growth all falsehood, that it is not un- 
common tosee a germ of calumny too small almost to be 
grasped, suddeuly expand into a stout and over-shadowing 
tree where foul birds in abundance may cluster and nestle 
Nevertheless we are of opinion that Solicitor General Da- 
vis and an honest jury would give the best and most ap- 
propriate answer to this reverend defamer. 





The eighteen-thousand-dollar Reform..—Some of the pa- 
pers seem to us to make an exaggerated estimate of the 
loss by sending out Mr Moore to Colombia to supersede 
General Harrison, in putting it at $18,000. for the extra 
outfit off $9000, and the additional expenditure occasioned 
by paying two ministers instead of one, until General 
Harrison's return to the U. S., will not probably exceed 
thirteen or fourteen thousand dollars. Unless something 
is to be added on account of sending out the public vessel, 





QUINCY GRANITE, 

Messrs. Editors. —It would, perhaps, be too much to ash 
of all who write in a newspaper, to inform themselves 
What is the question at issuc, aud to confine theanelves to 
it. Before i can cater into the lists with the new coubat- 
ant, who appears under the name of ‘Silex,’ | must beg 
him to avow distinctly, wheth he intends to myintain, with 
‘Monitor,’ that i is ridiculous fo call sienite a granile.— 
And further, whether he is prepared to assert that the au- 
thorities which I have produced,—certainly among the 
most respectable and recent on the subject of geology, do 
not justify such a mode of spaking. When we shall have 
disposed of these questions, it will be time enough, to con- 
sider his argument ab inconrenienti ; and to provide some 
system, which will accommodate the wants of builders, 
masons und stone cutters. We may then, too, discuss the 
expediency of abandoning European geogology, and sct- 
ting up for ourselves, with a nice little geology of our own, 
on American principles. It may thea be useful to consider 
whether the term sienite would, after all, be sufficiently 
definite, to convey to the world an exact idea of the Quia- 
cy rock ; and how far our sienitic granite resembles the 
famous rock of Egypt. 

I may then also, ask ‘Silex’ to have the goodness to point 
out the locality of the ‘Boston Granite,’ ‘Boston Sienite,’ 
which he speaks of; as! have never met with any speci- 
mens of either. Gentlemen, who are calling loudly for 
precision in terms, will doubtless be prepared to indicate 
the spot where these rocks may be foand. 

Jo the mean time, I ought to testify my satisfaction, that 
[ can, in any particular, agree with so profonné a writer as 
Monitor ; for | am certainly, with him, ‘inclined to think, 
that those who have taken the trouble to read the several 
articles of this protracted controversy, have formed their 
own opinions as to the real merits of the subject.’ Bat | 
can find no one who has come to a conclusion that the 
first attack on the Committee, by ‘Monitor, was either 
decorous or decent, or that it was founded on such an ac- 
quaintance with the subject, as would authorise him to 
question the knowledge of any one. Indeed I have met 
with some who are of opinion, ‘from internal evidence,’ 
that there is nothing about ‘Monitor’ which savours of 
age, or experience, except the name and office which he 
has assumed; and that all he has learnt, on the subject 
of geology, has been acquired in the progress of this 
controversy. 

lam happy, too, in agreeing with ‘Silex,’ that, ‘if this 
were mercly a question of science, it would not be a proper 
subject for a newspaper discussion.’ It is solely a ques- 
tion of manners and decency, viz. whether a respectable 
setiof gentlemen shall be publicly stigmatized as ridiculous, 
and have the reproach fastened upon them, for making 
use of a term which it appears is sanctioned by the au- 
thority of Bakewell, Brewster, Jameson, and M’Culloch, 
to say nothing of the writers in our own principal journals. 
To this question l have confined myself, as far as the dis- 
cussive spirit of my opponent would permit; and to this 
I desire to confine any new opponent who may choose to 
come to the aid of the tottering Monitor. 

It is hardly necessary to say that an examination of 
what I have written will prove [ have never styled myself 
the ‘Quincy Lighterman.’ The effrontery with which 
‘Monitor’ asserts that I have done so, is a fair specimen of 
the mode in which he seems disposed to manage the argu- 
ment ; and is a circumstance which must tend to render 
any censure of his of very little weight with the public. 

Baron Humboldt has been mentioned by ‘Monitor’ in 
terms of great adulation, and quoted as if he understood 
him! Now! venture to say, that ifa bag of geological 
words, a bag of geographical words, a bag of the hard 
names of mountains, and a bag of wind, be mixed togeth- 
er and then stereotyped, just as they come out, they would 
form about as sensible, intelligible, and useful, a treatise, 
as his ‘Essai Géognostique sur le Gisement des Réches 
dans les deux Hemisphéres.’ His ideas have been well 
said to be ‘suffocated in a mass of words.’ There is a 
certain ‘vagueness, vanity and amphibology of language’ 
in his writings, which defies interpretation ; 

‘A Babylonish dialect, 
Which learned pedants much affect.’ 


To compare great things with small, I should liken him 
to ‘Monitor.’ 


GEORGICUS. 


[For the New England Galaxy.) 
CLUB-MANIA. 

Messrs Editore—This is the age of Societies, Associa- 
tions, Fraternities and Clubs. The learned body of Phre- 
nologists, we doubt not, could discover in the heads of the 
present generation an amazing developement of the organ 
of gregariousness. (Alphabets and horn-books, what a 
word!) The republican antipathy to titles, which was 
near making an aulo de fe of the revolutionary worthies 
who proposed the society of the Cincinnati, had gone 
completely out of vogue ;—and now, if ten men happen to 
congregate, one must be dubbed Mr President ;—and a 
collection of twenty constitute a quorum empowered to 
stick as many capitals at the end of their names, as Dr 
W——e claims in the college catalogue. 

But this is not all, the ladies too have caught the infee- 
tion. Directresses, Manageresses, Corresponding Secre- 
taresses, dc Sc. are the order of the day, and Jefferson's 
Manual, in gilt morocco, is now the constant appendage of 
the toilette. Charity, however, among the fair, serves to 
conceal a multitude of foibles,—and cent,—fragment,— 
widow and female charitable associations are as plenty 
as perch at Nahant. 

These same titled ladies feel all the dignity of office.— 
Apropos, we once officiated at the anniversary of a chari- 
table institution as Marshall ; observe, we had our title as 
well as our betters. Standing at the church door, in the 
pride and pomp of onr baton of office, we ventured to in- 
terrogate a dasher, with the gentle intention of turning her 
into a side aisle. But she swept by, up the centre, with a 
toss of the head, a bend of the body, and an ‘I’m a mana- 
ger, sir !'—Whew, Mr Editor, had you seen us quail be- 
fore dignity and self-possession, ‘Caesarem vehis,’ was 
nothing to it. 

But to return. We were observing that this is the day 
of clubs and associations. Since the steam engine has in- 
troduced forty horse powers, individual effort, whether 
physical or mental, has gone entirely out of fashion. In 
old times, one man was enough to furnish the ready, to 








build a house, or a dozen houses,—now-a-days it takes at 
least ‘Fifty Associates.’ In Shakspeare’s day, one fand- : 
lord or landlady was thought amply sufficient. But our’ 
brethren of Norfolk county have corrected the mistake, : 
and we now sup, dance and lodge under the auspices of a - 
Corporation. Formerly, every one was responsible fo: | 
his own political opinions, but now he divides his respon- : 
sibility with that impalpable host, termed ‘a party,’ and in‘ 
fact, no political opinion is considered worth much, unti! | 
it has passed through the ordeal of various committees, in 
hopes that like turbid water, it may be filtered into use- ! 
fulness. Salem, as usual, takes the lead in the fashion. ! 
and has discovered that the true way to build a mill-dam| 
is upon the beaver principle, and sagely determined that 
five thousand shares were none too many. 

It is a wise remark, though a trite one, that great popu- 
lar excitements are always attended or followed hy a more 
powerful reaction. What think you, Mr Editor, is the 
cause of the present increase of applications for iacorpora- 
tion, this collecting into associations, this clubbing toge- 





to carry Mr Moore, the absolute outright loss is only 13 
or $14,000. : 





ther of all ages and sexes. We doubt whether the idea 


? 


has occurred to any but ourselves, but the true cause can 
be fouud ia the reagnon produced by the great Morgasic 
Aati-Masouic Fever. 

At the first out-pouriag of this ferioes opposition to ail 
secret laying of heads together, we really hoped for a bea- 
eGcial result: Perhaps that bank directors might diecass 
their offeved paper, as the Harvard board of overseers 
discuss Presidential qualifications, with opened doers,— 
and then we should know wha was goiag to fail: Or that 
new administration cabinets might bbid their meetings 
Portis apertis, and thea we should know hew much wast 
and not offcr too much ourselves, 

But we soon found varselves amazingly mistaken. For 
although Masonry itself tottered to its very foundation, y«t 
secret societies and private associations have sprung up 
with a mushroom growth which surpasses the rise of 4 
New-York brick howse. Acts of incorporation have mul- 
tiplied faster than ever; and we cannot now paint a car- 
pet or head a nail without the sanction of this legislative 
parchment. It used to take (wo to arake a bargain, now 
it takes (wenty. 

But the good people of the present day go oue point 
further. Not content with mating money in Co. they 
think that the proper way is to spend or give it in Co. too. 
Of course, we have a fine harvest of subscription papers 
Only look at the variety; to-day, we have presented to 
us, a subscription for a new Cambridge Professorship — 
a paper to relieve the African prince's family~and a pa- 
per to finish the Bunker Hil! Monument. Fo-morrow, we 
shali have one for the instruction of the blind—ovre for the 
Massachusetts Rail-way, and one for music on Boston 
Common, next summer. Then comes a smirking youth, 
with a ‘you're a young bachelor, sir, please to subscribe to 
a fancy ball.’ Then a big-whiskered gentleman steps up 
en mililaire, with ‘I believe you belong to the —— —— 
corps, please to subscribe to our military ball.’ Then 
comes the whole host of book-subscription beggavs, with 
the additional recommendation that their work is got up 
in Co. !—and you are to he treated not only with the cra- 
dities of one man, but of twenty half-fledged authors.— 
Then comes, last, not least, the publisher, to solicit an ar- 
ticle for an annual or a monthly, with the usual codicil, 
that Mr So and So, or Mrs such an one, all very celebrat- 
ed characters, are ahout to contribute. Truly, that’s ir- 
resistible, for, as Beau Brummel said, when he smacked 
off his last glass of champaigne, with his friends, and fol- 
lowed the bailiff !—‘There’s nothing like good company.’ 

N. N. K. 








Washington Irving says, in an advertisement, dated at 
Seville, in Spain, in December last, that he has made an 
abridgement of his Columbus, which he soon intends to 
publish, in the United States. He speaks of some other 
abridgement, having been made vr proposed, the author 
of which would, of course avail himself of Mr Irving's 
labors. The public will, vithout doubt, prefer Mr Irving's, 
because it will be his, and probably also, because it will 
be better. 


A Collection of the Rev Dr Channing's Works is publish- 
ed in London. 





Dr. Knoz, of Edinburgh, at whose dissecting room the 
bodies of the persons murdered by Burke and Hare were 
dissected, has been an object of the indignation of the 
Edinburgh mob, who executed him in effigy, and broke 
the windows of his house. 

Religious Toleration. The Orthodox Clergymen of 
Hartford, Conn., have refused to pray in the Supreme 
Court, when it sits in that city, because the Judges lately 
invited the Rev Mr Rayner, a Universalist, to open the 
Court by prayer, 








Masndodnit Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 


Monitor 4 Waltham, T weedey, 

Bt Peters Newburypert, “ 
Liberty, P Beverly, . : 

Mount Vernon, Belchertown 4 “ 
Corinthian, Concord, 4 

Union, —— — 
Gond Reading, “ 
Jerusalem, Northampton, as 


Jordan, ‘ Danvers, “ 

? ct} 
alien: mae : 
Norfolk Union, Randolph « 
Merrimeck, ** rad 
Mount Moriah, South Reading, * 
Constellation, } “ 

Rising Bue Stoughten, ” “ 
Washingtos, Rexbury, ’ ss 
Old Colony, Hingham, —* 
Mount Zion Chapter, Stoughton, Monda 
Boston Encam on K.T. Boston, Wednesday 
Washington, R. A. Salem, Thursday 
———————— —— —— 
Marriages. 
i , Z 5 . 
bod ay —* Ww. Biase) to Sinsy-Aee Bere 
ter of the Hon. J m. . 
— sew ™ : . 


** Davis, Eeq. of Worcester, to Méry H. daughter of 





r, Deaths. 
In this cit wife of Holmes, aged 26 

: i; Serab, ri —* aged 26 years. Beu⸗y/ 
Newton, Emeline C. Wales, 21. 
Sharon, Drake, 72 
Billerica, Jonathan , 78. 
Groton, Kehomiah Tarbell, 81. —2 

wburyport, Martha Morse, wi james Morne, 4. 
Gloucester, Dorcas Parsons, widow of capt. Daniel Parsons, &. 


— Jacob Bliss, 
armouth, Thaddeus Brown, 82. Sarah, wife of William Gray. 


i, * No. ssex Street.— 

term at of Misses M. A. & 
CL.ARK will commence on Monday, the inet. for the i ~ 
of V Ladies in the various branches of an English education. 


Misses C. would also inform their friends that they intend 


at the same time to a school for Young Misses, 
der the direction of tice afc _ Kr ep io 


ONTENTS OF THE IRISH SHIELD 


AND MONTHLY MILESI4N, a historic, literary and dramatic 

Journal. Edited by George Vepper. No. 3. for March, 1829. 

History of Ireland, chapters 3 and 4. Ossianic — No. }. 

translated from the ancient we teat mem Y the . 
olice⸗ i 


| 


and Biographical N of Inj-h authors artists, No. 6. by the 
Rev. Arthur O'Leary. Irish T: ohy, No.3. loca! and historical 
sketches of the island of of Dublie, 


yy houghts on the 
perity of pocts. Extract from Kathleen O° Neil, 
play. Grand celebration of St Patrich’s Dey, by 

religious liberty in the city of New York. - Irish affairs—part of 
a of Mr.OUunnell, at @ ag tet ye Association. 


Gasland. ‘Translation from —* —* a * 8* 
an Ossianic Gas . @ sonnet 
Mi sentimental sonnet. New York, March, 1829. ap Ii 


Mind. By Dugald Stewart. In2vole. A new edition, this 
dey Published, sad fr sale by HILLIARD, GRAY & CO. 





4 BE LET—A new, thoroughly built and 
convenient House in Chestout street. Inquire of THE- 

OPHILUS PARSONS, at his office Ne. 
— 2 Congrees square, = 


A NEW POST-OFFICE has been established 
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QUESTIONS SETTLED BY PHRENOLOGY. 


The subjoined fist exhibits some of those points 
which either were, or still are matters of dispute 
in the old school, but which phrenologists regard 
as set at rest by discoveries of their science. ‘The 
bringing of these points into one view, may per- 
haps tend moré Gnpressive!y to show the advan- 
tages which phrenology is one day destined to con- 
fer on mankind, when passion and prejudice shall 
have given way to a conviction both of its truth 
and importance. E 

1. That the brain is exclusively the organ of 
the mind. 

2. That the mind possesses a number of dis- 
tinct or primitive faculties, each of which is de- 
pendent on a particular material organ for its 
manifestation ; the power of manifestation being, 
ceteris paribus, in proportion to the size of the 
organ. 

3. That these faculties and organs are divided 
into three great classes; propensities, sentiments, 
and intellect. 

These may be considered as the great leading 
discoveries of phrenology. The following either 
flow from, or are included under the above general 
heads. 

4. The faculties, and not ideas, are innate. 

5. That attention, perception, memory, and 
imagination, are’ not primitive faculties of the 
mind, but only modes of activity of all or any of 
the intellectual faculties. 

6. That there is an infinite variety among in- 
dividuals in their respectwe endowment of the 
primitive faculties. Hence the differences among 
men are original and innate ; a mathematician is 
not necessarily a metaphysician, nor a poet a 
painter. 

7 That these original differences descend, 
by the jaws of propagation, from parents to 
children. 

8. That it is upon this principle chiefly that 
national character depends ; the feebleness of the 
Hindoo character, as compared with the Euro- 
pean, being caused by the former inheriting from 
nature a smaller brain than the latter. 

9. The distinctive character of the sexes, par- 
ticularly in the propensities of amativeness philo- 
progenitiveness, and in general size of brain. 

10. The essential distinction between man 
and the lower animals. In particular, the latter 
do not possess the organs of the sentiments of 
hope, veneration, conscientiousness, nor those of 
the reflecting faculties of comparison, casuality, 
or wit. : 

11. That man possesses a natural sentiment 
leading him to the worship of a God. 

12. That man hasan innate moral sense. This 
depends chiefly, though not solely, on conscien- 
tiousness. The existence of this faculty disproves 
the theories of virtue given by Hume, Hobbes, 
Mandeville, Paley, &. 

13. The existence of the faculties of adhesive- 
ness, secretiveness, love of approbation, benevo- 
dence, conscientiousness, and intellect, prove, that 
a state of society or civilization is natural to man, 
in opposition to the reveries of Rousseau, Mon- 
hoddo, &c. who held that the solitary or savage 
state was natural, and the social unnatural. 

14. That we may determine, @ priori, the ed- 
ucation most suitable to be given to, and the 
profession best adapted for, different individuals. 

15. That insanity is, in every case, a bodily, 
and not a mental malady ; and that the seat of 
the disease is exclusively in the brain, or in some 
particular part of it. 

16. Hence the cause of partial insanity; the 
organ of self-esteem, for example, may alone be 
diseased, in consequence of which the individual 
may suppose himself to be a king ; while every 
other organ, and, in particular, the organs of the 
intellectual faculties, may be in a state of perfect 
sanity. 

17. The causes of idiocy, partial or total, aris- 
ing from the deficiency of size or structure in all 
or any of the organs. 

18. The phenomena of dreaming, profound 
sleep being the repose of all the organs, and 
dreaming the activity of only some of the organs. 

The points abovementioned are hetd by phre- 
nologists as indubitable. Some of those which 
ſullow may admit of doubt, but are considered as, 
at least, highly probable. 

19. ‘The analysis of humor, the combination of 
wit and secretiveness. 

20. Analysis of the different faculties which 
concur in producing music, chiefly tune, time, im- 
itation and secretiveness. 

21. ‘The necessity and importance of imitation 
and secretiveness (the latter in particular giving 
expression) in acting, and in the fine arts. 

22. That the disputes which existed as to the 

reality of an external world arose from the casu- 
ality attempting to take cognisance of that which 
belonged exclusively to individuality and the oth- 
er knowing faculties. 

23. Phrenological theory of virtue; the facul- 
ties on which it depends being benevolence, vene- 
ration, and conscientic ; former theories 
having been founded chiefly on propriety, pru- 
dence, or benevolence. 

24. That the causes of the different degrees of 

liberty, enjoyed by different nations, are depen- 
dent chiefly on their respective endowment of the 
higher sentiments, and not on their particular 
forms of government, free institutions being the 
effects and not the causes of liberty.— Phrenglog- 
ical Journal. 














Single Combat with the Subak. Their com- 
mander, or one of their principal officers attempt- 
ed to rally them. Having succeeded in this at- 
tempt for the moment, the said officer had the im- 
pudence to attack and put his majesty’s liege sub- 
ject, John Shipp, ensign on full pay, and in the fuli 
vigor of his lie and manhood, in bodily fear, on 
the king’s high hill of Muckwanpore, on the af- 
ternoon of » I now forget the date, he so 
frightened me. [He was a strong, powerful man, 
protected by two shields, one tied round his waist, 
and hanging over his thighs as low as his knees, 
and the other on the left arm, much larger than 
the one round his waist. From this gentleman 
there was no escape ; and, fortunately for me, 
‘had my old twenty-fourther with me, which I had 
two or three days before put in good shaving or- 
der. With this I was obliged to act on the defen- 
sive, till I could catch him off his guard. He 
cut, I guarded ; he thrust, 1 parried; until he 
became aggravated, and set to work with that im- 
petuosity and determination, pretty generally un- 

derstood by the phrase ‘hammer and tongs,’ in 
the course of which he nearly cut my poor twenty- 





-in the act of Jifting up your'chin to drain the | the United States, executive, legislative, judicial and territorial ; 








ed; but I could see nothing of the fellow but his {know better than to expose your fine lungs to c ld 
black face peeping above one shield, and his feet | and rains; your nerves are the nerves of gentle 
under the other; so I thought I would give him a| men: your voice is perfect harmony ; your hands 














The Pledge in Drinking. The Morning 
Chronicle gives the following account of the 
meaning of this pledge. Speaking of the Edin- ney 


burg murders, it is said, the practice of these de- : : : 5 
mons to intice persons to their dens by means of ALME SH —— — ee 


drink, and in their drink to destroy them, seems to Palmerines. Fashionable colors and Plaids. Amoug them are some 
. ag H 6] | very elegant Blue Blacks—1 case of euper super French Ginghame— 

call for a rev ival of the ancient custom of ‘J — eared Gingham, * 

pledge you’ in its fullest sense. This phra8e was | —8 cases now style Prints—19 do. low priced American calicoes—alse, 

used amoung our ancestors when, being rival Silks, Fancy Hdkfs. Ribbons, Worsted Berage, Batiste, Cote Valy, &c. 


cut five across his lower extremities; but he | are lily white; and your shoes are jetty black ; 
would pot stand still a moment; he cut as many |and your dress too neat and genteel and well 
capers as a French dancing master, till J was quite | brushed to be spoiled. Ob that all ministers were 
out of patience with his folly. I did not like to like you! people might talk of dandy parsons as 
quit my man, so L tried his other extremities, but | they please ; bat we call them in heil handy par- 
he would not stand still, all I could do. At length | sons; for we know that there are no persons on earth 
I made a feint at his toes, tocut them ; down went | who serve our interest so effectually, far more from 
his shield from his face to save his legs, up went the | having the semblance of religion, than the greatest 
edge of my sword smack under his chin—in en- reprobate breathing !’"—The News. 
deavoring to get away from which he threw his : 
3 F ~ 
head back, which nearly tumbled off, and down he N < d L is 8. bb. —* S.—For sale 
‘ell 2* “ ‘ , by HILLIAR AY & C NY. 
fell : and I assure you, reade:, 1 was not sorry Letters ype from Lady Suffolk, 1712—1767, in two vols 8vo. $4,00 
for it, for he was a most unsociable neighbor. I Adams’ Lectures on Natural and Experimental Philosophy, five vols. 
don’t know whether Thad a right or not, but I) qi0%, Cnlisian Philosophy, 1 vol 8v0 $2,75 
took the liberty of taking his sword, gold cre- iret eee ret hard oe 8vo $20,00 
. . e 19's 
scent, turban chain, and large shield. The latter Tooke’s View of Russia, 3 vols Bro calf, 98,00, * 
it Dibbia’s Greek and Lati jassics, 1 vol Svo @2, 
I sported on my left arm during the action, and it Grey's edition of Hutlibrass, 2 vols 8vo plates, $7,50 
was fortunate for me that I did, for I found that British Ornithology, 2 vols 8vo $2.00 ———— 
the shield was ball proof, and I should have been |*“7"%) sve 412,00 need , 
severely wounded if I had been deprived of this —— ay ery — Scots, 1 v Bvo $3,50 
ope . , * 
trophy.—Military Career of an Officer of the | speiman’s Zenophon’s Analysis, 2 vols 8vo 84,00 
87th Regi t . Carpenter's Principles of Education, | vol 8vo $3,00 
egrment, » Beanties of England, with many plates, 2 vols 8vo $3,00 
Martin’s Natural Philosophy, 3 vols 8vo $4,50 
From the American Farmer. —— translated by Littlebury, 2 vola vo $4,00 
Oid Feathers better than new. i the feathers peer Ly egy —— v 8v0 $3,75 
- . 2 - 
of old beds have become dirty, matted, or have Dibbin’s Library Companion, I v Seo, $8,00 vane ee 
. 2. 7 t merica, 2 v 8vo wi ja 
lost their elasticity, by age or use, they should be The Naturalist’s Pocket Book, or Tourist’s Communion, v 8vo with 
emptied into a hogshead and washed in warm a colered, 04,00 —— 
J * 
soap suds, agitated by means of a rake or garden Cramer's Elements of the Arcot ssaying Metals, 1 v 8vo $2,00 
B i ¢ — | Harris’s Hermes, 1 v 8vo 
hoe, and afterwards wrenched in clear water. Whewell on Mechanics and Dynamics, 2 v 8vo 8,75 
They are then to be pressed dry by the hand, and Hoogeveen’s Hoctrina Particularum, I'v v0 $250 — 
4 4 ne tiones Novum. Pestamentum Gracum et. y OV 
put upon the floor of an empty well lighted yoom, Curtis’s Lectures on Botany, 3 v 8vocolored plates, $20,00 . 
and now and then whipped and stirred up ; and | Lavater on Physiognomy, 4 vols 8vo 20,00 
“a oo. Th Polinitz Memoirs, + vol. 8vo $3,60 
when thoroughly dry, put again into ticks. CY | Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 2.v 8vo 85,00 
will be found after this better than new feathers, | Clareadon’s — = — —WR 
because deprived of the oil which abouuds in the Raleigh’s History of the Worl vols vo $7,50 
’ C =nglish Drama, 2 vols 8vo 
latter. Cousin Tasitaa. Piozzi’s British Synonymy, 2 v 8v0 $2,25 2 
Howell’s History of land, 1 v 8vo €2,75 
Potter’s Zischylus, 2 v 8vo $3,7. 
Locke’s Pieces, 1 v 8v0 $1,295 
Bengelius on the Apocalypse, 1 v 8vo 81,25 
Braithwaite’s Revolutions in Morocco, 1 v 8vo 81,25 
Buonet’s XXXIX Article, ; v 8vo $2,25 
tu 





wide, fast colors, 20 cts] . 
, tion. A plentiful supply 


HAWLS, LEGHORNS, AND SILKS.— 

JAMES T. HOBART has received and opened his Fai 
of Shawls, Silks, and Leghorns, consisting of two cases Merine 
and sjuare Shawls, B. inp, Son & Co.’s Man ry 5 ido. low 
pri Merinas ; 1 do. Tmbet, do. 4 1 do. Opera do. bese Shawls 
are made from wie wool of the Thivet goat, and are equal to the rea) 
Casluntre. ‘ 

l ease Ture Satins ; 1 do. Satin Levaatine ; 

? do. Gros de Beciin ; 1 do. Gros de Naples; _ 

1 do. low priced tigured Silks ; 6 do. fresh Bolivar Leghorns ; 

1 do. full size Gipseys ; 3 bales Frooch Habit Cloth 5 

2 bales Lonioa Habit Cloth ; 2 do. Pelisse do. · 
Making in all a completo assortment of the above Goods—ail of 
which will be sold at the lowest auction prices at the MERINO 
SHAWL AND LEGHORN BONNET —— No. 91, Washing- 


ton-street, near State-at eet. Oct.19 


J FORE SPLENDID ANNUALS. The Keep- 
sake, Anniversary and Bijou nre this morning received, and 
ILLIARD, GRAY, & CO. 








for sale by 
Feb, 2), 


‘eb. 
an F 1 . F * rR ~ 7 

THENEUM GALLERY.—The Commit- 
4 & tee appointed to make the necessary ene for the next 
Exhibition of Pictures at the Atheneum Gfillery give notice, that the 
Exhibition wall be 7 on Monday, May 4th, and closed on Satur- 
day, July 11th. All pictures intended for the exhibition mast arrive, 
in frames, on or before the 20th of April—none will be received after 
that date. The expenses of transportation will be paid by the Atho- 
nzum. 

Artista in evgry part of the United States are invited to forward 
such of their works as they may wish to exhibit, and every facility 
will be efforded fer the sale of euch as are sent for that purpose. On 
former occasions a large proportion of the pictures for sale has been 


rchused. 
All communications may be addressed to either of the Committee, 
or to W. HARRIS JONES, No 141 Washington street. 
T. H. PERKINS, 
W. DUTTON 
SAMUEL A, ELLIOT 
JOSEPH COOLIDGE, Ja 
JAMES BOWDOIN. 
Editors friendly to the Fine Arts are requested to insert the above 
Mhl& Api FS 
. AJ 7. * 2 wer * J 
AREENE’S CITY HOTEL—ST. LOUIS. 
The uta hiieh nt having A, rs u hile i p 
and additions heing made with a view to the comfort of its patrons, is 
now r . 
The Proprietor solicits gentlemen visiting St Louis, as well as its 
citizens, und the Public generally, to call and judge for themeelves, 
where he will at all times be found 47 HOME ! 

He embraces this opportunity of expressing his gratitude for the lib- 
eral support he has received, which will stimulate him to further ex- 
ertions to please, 

His known experience in this line of business (having conducted the 
most extensive establishment in the west) gives him confidence in be- 
— ee —*— WILL LEAVE HIS HOUSE DISSATISFIED. 


MS—Boarding and ing, by the day, $1—Do. by the 
85 per v week—Boarding, only, Sisk for the year, or $3 per — 
IVERY STABLE. The 
: Livery Stable connected with the establishment has been con- 
siderably improved, is commodious, in a most airy and pleasant situa- 
tion, (the street being now graduuted and paved from Main street,) 
and under the immediate direction of Mr Johu Calvert, whose vetoni- 
nary skill in cases of disease of horses, as also his long experience in 
livery stable keeping, has been admitted to be inferior to none 3 this, 
together with the assistance of several careful and honest oatlers, will 
bag * — that 5 be —— — 
orses kopt at livery, at r mon t week, 50 cents per 
night, or 25 cents the Tingle feed. Om . " 
arriagos and Gigs furnished at the customary rates. Citizens and 
strangers are also informod that they can, at all times, find Horses of 
every description for sale or hire. 
_ Application, either by day or night will meet with prompt atten- 
the best Timothy Hay, and first quality 


of Oats, nomen = kept on hand. 
829 tf GEORGE 8. GREENE. 




















January Ist, 





* JAMES T. HOBART, 91 Washington st. 
clans, they met at the banquet, and signified that iT Ucedismen’e Amnnel. 
he who said, ‘J pledge you,’ would stand up brancer for the year 1829, containing an Almanack, rvled 


. , ‘ 3 pages for memorandums ; Tariff of rates of duty ; Information con- 
while you drank, and was your p ledg e that while cerning Patents ; Post Office Establishment ; Federal Government of 


In- 
. tercourse with Foreign Nations ; Governors of the States ; Navy List 
This cus- | Marine Corps ; Army List ; Numerical List of Signals—for sale by 
— bray & CO. 
ed. Je 


bowl, your throat should not be cut. 
tom, amongst strangers travelling the country, 
must be again established, with a modification of 
circumstances. 





An Effectual Remedy. 
EWETT’S IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
PILLS, or German Specific, will prove asure remedy for Indi- 





weakness of the limbs, costiveness and Piles. 














A soldier of General Marion’s Brigade, named ; * 
Sook ° 3 3 3 A the many testimonials recently received of the salutary ef- 
Livingston, an Irishman by birth, meeting with an | , Amon Pills, the following *,* STRONG PROOF is submitted 
armed party on a night profoundly dark, sudden- | for examination. 

ly found a horseman’s pistol applied to his breast, Sent 3a 1a, letter from the Rev. Mason Karen, Sudbury, Vt. 
and heard the imperious command—‘Declare in-| Lear Sir—It is with no ordinary interest that I undertake to re- 
| h bel commend to the public the virtues of Jewett’s Improved Vegetable 
stantaneously, “4 what party you be oy you Fills, Gormes Specific, for the cure of indi ion, ae. 5 ly own 
i 3 i case has been one of the most unconquerable kind, havirg set at 
ee dead man. The — being — defiance medical aid; dieting —— and the more fashionable 
render it highly probable that it might be an ene- Specific, the waters of Saratoga, Being totally prostrated in mind 
9 . ‘ H sp, | a0 was induced almost without to ¢ use of the above 
my s party ’ he very calmly replied, I A think, SIT, | named Bilis; and was surprised to find thelr powerful, favourable ef- 
it would be little more in the way of civility if you fects. | My distressing symptoms # daily decreased, and { am now al 
wag ° most entirely c stressing complaint, which, for seven 

were to drop a hint, just to let me know which years had rensted rl great varity of the moxt polar re remedies, 

4 4 NAPE) nister of t 0s pe r t. 
side — f the queen poe are — to favor. The following extract of a letter from a gentleman of Boston, was 
‘No jesting,’ replied the speaker, ‘declare your recetved through the Boston Post‘ fice, dated Sept. 11, 1808, °° 

ee . ? 2. ir—I[ am iaduced feclings of the liveliest gratitude to e 
principles, or die.’ ‘Then, by te rejoined known to the public the following cure by means of Jewett’s Improved 
Livingston, ‘1 will not die with a lie in my mouth, | Vegetable Pille or German 8 My complaint was the Dyspepsia, 

: : l d attended with pain in the side and » loss of app co Fe— 
American, to extremity, you . peen, so do your I apphied to soveral distinguished Physicians, and used all the medi- 
4 3 6 - | Cines generally prescri to persons in my situation ; but they proved 
worst, and be damned to you ‘ You by we an hon ineffectual. At last by the —* ofa friend, who had been pL ae in 
est fellow,’ said the inquirer, ‘we are friends, and | a case something similar to mine, I made trial of the above named 
I rejoice to meet a man faithful as you are to the 
cause of our country.’ 


Pills, and by implicitly following the directions they gave me almost 
instant relief, and by using two boxes more, they effected a permanent 
cure. I am now enjoying excellent health, and would heartily recom- 
mend to those persons labouring under Dyspepsia, to make trial of 
the above medicine. 

Many new certificates may be examined on the bill of directions. 
* *Observe that the bill of directions to each Genuine box is signed 
H. Plumley 3 and the label to each box is signed in the hand writing 


White Hoofs in Horses. Even in a wet soil 
and climate, white hoofs are more brittle and mh 
more * to — om — 22 * ae Bel, 44 Hanover tret,and 111 State Set 
eves; and, in the stony and more arid soils an tag A = rs 92, and John J. Brown ashington, opposite 
climates, white hoofs do not stand nearly so well, | Hall, Union Street, Mentors (oe dee oe court Street —J. P. 
and are much more liable to break and to contract bridge-port. 
than those of a dark color; and, to point of fact, 


Whitton & Wheeler, am Price 75cents,’ Jan. 20. 

R. JEWETT’S AMERICAN VEGETA- 
horses having white legs and feet, do not bring so 
much money as those of precisely the same des- 


BLE BITTERS. These Bitters have been extensively used 
cription which have them not.—Quarterly Jour- 





for nearly ae oat one highly approved for 
LOSS or APPETITE 

GENERAL WEAKNEss, 

HEART BURN. 


nal of Agriculture. NAUSEA, 
— . JAUNDICE, 
Bloody, Bold, and Resolute. In the Petit em pe ge 


— sag le ci They are prepared from vegetables exclusively the —_ of our 
Hotel I associated with many individuals impris- | own country, and are unquestionably the most valuable remedy (at 


(a 
: before the public) f diseases in which Bi 
oned us part of a band of forty or fifty Chauffeurs, | Port are indicated Move diseases in which Bitters of any 


3 z⸗ *,* ‘hese Bitters are prepared by Stephen Jewett, son of the late 
who infested the adjacent districts, under the} ,"si sive ions, ation ae es ay by 
command of the famous Sallambier. ‘They were | same quality of those formerly prescribed by his father. Price 50 


named Chopine (called the Nantzman,) Louis (of oSold by LOWE & REED, 111 State Stroet; BREWER & BRO- 
Douay,) Duhamel (called Lilleman,) Auguste —— — ow yg B. COLE, 157 Court Street, Bos- 
Poissard (called the Provencal,) Caron the youn-| “g--For sale as aleve, Dr Jewett's Vegetable Rheumatic and 
ger, Caron the Humpback, and Bruxellois (called ey oye hee ag tg ty pe —— 
the Daring,) an appellation which he deserved | which is sufficient for three Plasters. dee, 30. 
for an act of courage which is seldom heard of op AHN’ History of the Hebrew Common- 
even in bulletins. At the moment of entering 2 plage ae er gs —— apne erp ary = 
farm with six of-his comrades, he thrust his left | sale by Theological GRAY & CO. , 
hand through an opening in the séutter to lift the | _¥eb- 20. _ ne , — 
latch, but when he was drawing it back, he found ANA ow r —2 = —— —— 
his wrist had been caught in a slip knot. Awak-| BaXxk. Dearing interest, may ‘Aprile 
ened by the noise, the inhabitants of the farm had EGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
laid this snare, although too weak to go out the most valuable remedy discovered for all diseases of the 
against a band of robbers which report had mag- | fo"*;, ee ee eee or blood, hepping 
nified as to numbers. But the attempt being thus | cough, and pulmonary affections of every kind. ‘The best evidence in 
defeated, day was fast ach dB l- its favor arises from the universal satisfaction it has g ] 

' » Gay was last approaching, an TUXEl~| who have used it ; the very high celebrity it has rapidly acquired, 
lois saw his dismayed comrades looking at each 


iven to those 
and the fact that it is ft 
other with doubt; when the idea occurred to | and effectual. 











ently prescri! by physicians of emi- 
medicine, and its operation is speedy 














nence. It is a very agreea 
him, that to avoid discovery they would knock out | ,£72m the sumerous.certificates contained on the bill of directions, 
ee ; - 4 } Certi j Jr. of West Bri Ms. 
clasp kn ife with a sh 7 point which he ays ‘ertificate of Abiezer Alger, Jr. a“ e —22 
mendation of a friend, to make trial of the Vegetable ary Bal- 
4 J — Certificate of Leonard Stoddard. 
This remarkable deed, which has been attributed 
troubled with a bad cough, great difficulty of breathing, occasional 
the northern districts, where many persons yet | physicians, and made use of Andereon’s Cough Drops, the Indian spe- 
tet. 
was thence called Manchot (or one armed, ) exe- | The beneficial effect was immediate ; and in the course of three months 
Aneminent Ph sicician of New-Hampshire writes—‘I am satisfied 
* 4 * — 
age of religious controversy, nothing has more as Sued —— 
& REED, No 44 Hanaver-street, (at the head of Elm-t.) of RAY- 
tion of our Church Establishment with the lowest ‘ 
near the Boylston Market, and of WHITTON & W ER, Cam- 
may be on their side, will never extinguish the 
published by HILLIARD, GRAY & CO. 
Feb. 20. 
address by Parson Smith, in his last Sailor’s Mag- to the city of New-York, and has taken a Counting Room over 
thus speak to that respectable portion of our Cler-| Frienis and the Public referring to ISAAC HALL, CHARLES 
F WHITE, Eoqra. 
most solemly assure you of peace; there shall be thor of ‘Brambletye House,” ‘The Tor Hill,” *Reusen Ape 





fourther in pieces. At last I found he was wind- 





the following are offered for the consideration of those who are unac- 
Having been seized with a very violent cold, which was attended 
joint, fled with his comrades without being stop-| sam; and was completely cured by the use of two bo 
J ’ ig stop- p 
To the Publie.—Having been seized in the winter of 1828 with the 
toa thousand different spots, really occurred in 
pain in the side, great debility, attended with bad digestion and the 
remember to have seen the hero of this tale, who | “ics and other celebrated remedies, without relief. About the first 
ecuted.—Vidocg’s Memoirs my health was as good as it has been for the last ten years. 
the Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is a valuable medicine. It haa late- 
“tonished us than that unnatural junction which | proscription. 
MOND COLE, No 12 Bowdoin Row, Court-t. 8. N. BREWER & 
grade of Sectarians. The former may rest assur- 
bridgeport. Price 50 cents a bottle. tf Jan 18 
deadly animosity borne towards them by the lat- 

OSEPH H. BUCKINGHAM has removed 
azine. In this address, Mr Smith makes the Devil | Messts Stevens & Palmer, No. 35 Burling Slip—where he continues to 
gy which do not preach in support of his schemes | "4;SCHES, and FERUINAND — 

3 3 — le ley,’ 
no disturbance in your chapel or congregation | Et-,in two vols.—this day received and for sale by HILLIARD, 


gestion, Jaundice, diseases of the liver, loss of appetite, headacke,|. 





OHN C.. PARK, Attorney at Law, has 
removed to the south side df Court-street, next door to Wells 

& Lilly’s Bookstore. 94- ‘TO BE LET—an ii t’s Build- 
ings, State-street, up one pair of stairs only—rent low. Incase two 
rooms are wanted, an apartment having communication with the 
above can he had. March 97 


HIS DAY is published, by HILLIARD 
GRAY & CO. The FOREIGN REVIEW, No. IV. 
Contents. — 
I. Grech. Russian Literature and Poetry 
Il. The Jesuits 
ILI. Pertz. The Chronicles of Germany 
IV. Iztueta. Ancient Guipuscoan Dances 
V. The Works of Oehlensehlager 
VI, Raspail. On the Cellular Tissue 
VII. Dumas. The French Campaign of 1800 
VIU. Ugo Foscolo 
IX. Atterbom. The Island of the Blest 
X_ The Life of Hevne 
XI. Ehrenberg. Travels in North Africa 
XII. Balbi. Classification of Languages 
Short Reviews of New Publications. 

XIIT. Copgress of the Geiinan Naturalists 

XIV. German. 1. Blum Rom’s alte Geschichte —2, Vormund 
and Mundel von Raupach.—3. Bottiger. Archacologie and Kunst.— 
4. Zeichnungsunterricht 

XV. Classical. 1. Hupfeld Exercitationes Acthiopicae.—2, Thrige 
Res Cyreniensium.—3. Hebenstreit Dictionarium Bibliographicum — 
4. Psiscianus de Laude Anastasii 

XVI. Russian. Kuhlinsky, a Village of Little Russia 

XVI. Dutch. Olivier’s Travels in Java 

XVIII. 1. French. Say. Economie Politique. 2.Viennet. La Philip- 
pide.—3. Memoires de Girardin.—4. DD i par i i 5 Co- 
querel.—La Literature Anglais.—6. Chansons inedétes de Beradger. 

XIX. Necaroxocr. Antoni. Brial. Bouterwek.—Chaussier. 
Gall_ Moratin. Ozeretzkousky. Siebold.—Thunberg 

XX. Continental literary Intelligence 

XXI. New Foreign Publications. 

BLACK, YOUNG & YOUNG, London. 
ae GRAY & CO. Boston. 
‘eb. 20. ‘ 


HAWLS AND LEGHORNS. 
JUST RECEIVED—a large invoice of Merino and Thibet 
and square Shawls and Leghorn - Comprising every quality 
and style of Shawls and Leghorns. Allof which are offered less than 
the cost of importation, 
JAMES T. HOBART, 91 Washington st. 


HE DISOWNED, a Novel, in 2 volumes, by 
the author of Pelham ; this day received, and for sale by 
HILLIARD, GRAY & CO. 


COLLECTION OF POEMS, chiefly Ma- 

nuscript, and from living authors. Edited for the benefit of a 
friend, by Joanna Baillie. London edition. A few copies for sale by 
—— GRAY & CO. 


— 


LECTURES ON ANATOMY AND PHY- 
OLOGY .—Cards of admission to Dr J. V. C. SMITHS even- 
— on General Anatomy and Physiology, may be obtained of 
BREWER & BROTHERS, Apothecaries, No. 90 & 92 Weshi 
Street. One lecture a week, is given on the y of Natural 
History. Feb. 6. 
EW GOODS.—SHOREY & DAVIS, No. 
191, Washington-street, have just opened, a general assortment 
of DRY 'GOODS—in particulas, —9* Factory Cottons, Li 
Cambrics, Muslins, Russia Diapers, Damasks, Cambric Edgings 
Insertings, Gloves and Hosiery—and a complete assortment of small 
articles usually kept in Thread Stores—have just received per London 
Packet, three cases containing Floss and ‘tambour Cotton, Fices 
Thread, Lace Balls, Marking Cotton, Wire Cotton, Patent Thread, 
London and Patent Pins, Black ounce do., DRILLED EYED 
NEEDLES, a superior article, Misses and Children’s Cotton Hose, 
Socks, é&c. Stis march 27 


EW CIRCULATING LIBRARY. Aponis 
HOWARD has opened a Circulating Library in School street, 
near Washington street. Hisstock of books has been carefully select- 
ed, —— many of value, and is particularly rich in wosks of 1¢- 
cent date. 
No pains will be spared to add to the Library, promptly, useful and 
interesting publications as they appear. 
Miscellaneous books and a good assortment of Stationary always 
on hand, for sale. ; 
Among the latest additions are—The Disowned—Pelham—Wilhelm 
Meister—The Man of Two Lives—Irish Fairy The Subal- 
tern’s —— of Woman—Tokeah, or the White Rose— 
Abbot's from Cuba—Tales of the Great F. Bernard—George 
Mason ; or, Don’t give up theShip—Tour round my Room—'t he Pro- 
testant, écc. &c. 
Boston, Feb. 13th, 1829. tf 
ROSPECTUS OF A LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL, to be published weekly, at the 
University of Virginia, under the title of “ The Virginie Literas 1 
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HEOPHILUS PARSONS, 
Law, bas removed Ris oifee tothe ¢ 
ved by Wim. D. Sohier, Esy.. a1 Ne 9. ¢ 
t store of Mr Hersey. Entrance fron ¢ 
TO BE LET an ta Mate street ; ‘ 
PARSONS at No, 2, Congress Squere, or of 
Sy ate street —X 
NHRISTIAN DISCIPLES, 
& Co., will pay the subscription 7 
numbers of the Christian Disciple—to cae an een 
Nos. 43 & 62 of the Old Series—and Neo }, 2, and@ pe 
No. 4 of Vol. Sth, New Serice— 
Feb. 27. ent ‘ 
FRENOVAL— THOMAS POR 
removed to No. § Kilby street (ad: 
Bank) where be offess for sale, on ‘be moet” eae 


tensive assortment of BRITISH, TRISH, X 
— — — 
GEPARKS's LIFE OF LEDYARES 
LIARD § BROWN bave just published 
> Ledyard; in one vel. thom 24 F 
eb. 


—* 
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BL 
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a most valuable fast India Medicine, 
RHEUMATISM, RHEL MATIC GOUT, &e * 
Extractof a Letter from the Rev. James 

to his friend, Dr F. Bedwell, in London, 

‘Were I to inform you of the number of 7 
lieved and cured by this valuable 

than I am able te 
immediate, that in R » YOR would tn 
acted alinost like acharm in removing that painfal 
culty, h » in pr ing the Extract, will 
its general circulation : it being obtained from 
mountains of Thibet, in the Bi 
much repute by the natives, that to part 
their existence.’ 


Sir—I beg leave to inform you that | have 

affected with such violent pains in my hi 

ling —— that I coukd not rest day nos 

was applied gave any relief, until a neighbor of ‘: 
is having performed many surprisiag cum, 

one box, which gave wonderful relief, and by uaing 

perfretly cured, and as well as pope was in my life, 


our 
Philadelphia, June Sth, 1894, 


— 





Phi 2 
Dear Sir—Adout a year and a half ope Te : 
with the Rheumatism, or what my pitysiciane : 
Gout ; my pains were so great t it woold be jam 
me to give you a description ; they are better . 
laboring upder Rheumatism, than can be described, Sig 
teat nor sleep day nor night, when J took the Ais 
India Extract, ding to the d > wi rte 





‘4 th 
‘| after taking a few doses { got to sleep, and slept wall, fe 
ins “yy 


the use ofthe Extract pills, and the pa 
well during the day; and had 1 
continued to get better, till J got perfectly i. % 
*,* Price $1 50 per box. ’ — 
For sale by JONATHAN P HALL, Jt.,Nol ia 
epim. i 
EW RICH GOODS.—JAMES & 
BART, No. 91, Washington-at, has _ 
York a very extensive assortment of RICH Mf ‘ 
SQUARE SHAWLS, all wool ; do do thi f 
the thibet goat ; fancy silk, gauze, barege, thd 
and scarfs, new style ; bonnet, belt and 
gant ; Paris embroidered caps, collars, pelerines — 
satins ; a fine assortment of silk 5 linens a 
atri pelmerines ; French gi ms, new ak; 
French calicoes § satin brilliants ; —8 eating; , 
bik lace veils, cogether with a Parse variety of + 
goods, all of which are of the first quality : 
at fair prices. + , — 
Also, from auction, cotton shirting, 6 J-4cts, ; do 
bed ticking 10 —* glove 10 cta.; slate * hese 9h 
ican ginghams Qcts. ; do. stout calicves, 
scarlet merino shawls, 3 1-4 yds. long, 15-8 
silk shawls, 1,50, allsilk. Purchasers are in 
as they will be sure to find a large * rich 
soads, at the very lowest prices, at Wholesale 
pril 3. ‘ ‘ 


ARDEN AND FLOWER SEED 








IEL L. GIBBENS, No. 172 Weshington-st.figa 
Hive, has for sale, a very extensive assortment of 1 
Flower Seeds, of fi i : 


* and domestic u 
Frame, E. Charlton, Marrowfat, Hotspur, green wolide, 
tial, forty days, early washington and dwarf be 
roxbury, early dutch, case knife, seba shaker, six, we 
dwarf, and pole cranberry beans ; hardy man Re, | 
cape head, imperial! and silesian lettuce ; drumhead, 
shire, E. Duteh, and red 5 Kale, ongliehy fre 
turnip ; ruta baga ; martino; tomato; okra; salsifa; 
cauliflower, squash, pepper ; melons; 
ber; winter and summer squash; white, sweet, swa 
seiux corn; white, red,silver skin,Stras! h and sti 
parsnip; beet; carrot parsley ; turnip, salmon, b 
nama Peppergruss 5 brocoli ; summer savory ; @ 
ram; thyme; sage; hyssop; horehound; 4 rue; — 
5 red and solid sialk celery; spinach; and varic 
Also, ten bushels fuwl meadow grass seed , 25 ths. 
do tos æie; few bushels millet; canary, rape and hemp seed, 
With a grent variety of flower seeds, and a splendid 
house plants, shrubs, ac, at reduced prices. , 
Bust Gnocerizs, as usual. 
April 3. tf ? 


4 te IS DAY published by Frepenic 


corner of Sehool and Washington Streets, 

vinLE, New York—the NORTH AMERICAN aky ' 

CONTENTS. 

1. The New Theory of the Earth. }. Essai: sur 

de llInterieur de la ‘Serre. Par M. L. Cordier 

Temperature of the Interior of the Earth. By Ms J 

Considerations on Volcanoes, the Causes of the 

the Laws which determine their March, D bd 
ith the present £ r 

t of a New TF 
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ducts, and their Connexion w 
y 1o the Establishmen’ 
Earth. By Poulete Serupe 


ucation. The Substance 
Faculty of Amherst College to the Board of 
Tt” Ancient ced Meters Hi The History of 
- Ancient ai m ° } 
Fall of the Boman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. | #4 
IV. Pollock’s Course of Time. The Course of Ti 
Ten Books. By Robert Pollok. . 
ht —— — ry 7 8 aye) L 
a ‘ourteent noual Report of the Board ‘ 
Baptist General Convention.—2. A Discourse on’ the | 
the African Mission School Society. . 
VI. Political Economy... Definitions in ’ 
ceded by an-Inquiry into the Rules which to gall 
Economists in the Definition and Useof their ] 
on the Deviation from these in t ritiags, IF 
F. R. Malthus. ei — 
VIS. History of the Louisiana Treaty. Histoire de. 
PAmerique Septiatsionele ve pa, — 
merique Septentrionale ; pr dꝰun a 
tion et le Gouvernement des Biste-Unis. Par M. Barto 
VIII. Pelham. Petham ; or the Adventures ofe 
IX. Webster's Dictionary, An American Dic 
glish Language. By Noah Webster. 
X. American Annuals.—).The Atlantie Souvesir 
New Year’s yng The Token, a Christmas 
Present.—3. The T'sli » for ts 213. * 
XI. El tary Instruction.—1. The Franklie Pret: 
Improved Reader.—-3, Tie General Class Book.—4. am 
Phitosphy of J ion, or the Nuiture of Young jolt, 
X11. Clerical Manners and Habits. Letters oa ore 
and Habits ; addressed to a Student in the 4 
at Princeton, New Jersey. By Samuel Miller. 4 
XIII. Massachusetts Rail Koad. Report of the e 
of Internal Improvements of the State of M 
ticability and Expediency of a Rail Road from ~ 
River, and from Boston to Providence. 1 Sf aie 


HE REPORTS of that Reverendge 

ed J , the Right Hohorable Sir HENRY 80 
and Baronet, Lord Chiet Justice of His Majesty's € 
Pleas, and Chancellor to both their Highneeses 
Princes of Wales. First Ameriean, from the fifth 
With Notes, and references to and subsequest Ga 
John M. Williams, one of the Justices of the. Coart of! 
of Massachusetts. This day published by A 


Extract from the Editor's advertisement to this eli 
In this edition offerod to the profession, the coat! 
the law oft hes, “und some other cases in the 
and principles discussed and settled-are i 
of the United States, are omitted ; but it ia believed 
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Museum, and Journal of Belles-Lettres, Arts and Sciences, &c. 
The objects of this Journal will be to communicate the truths and 
discoveries of Science to the misce » and to encourage a 
taste for polite literature. 
It will rely chiefly for its support, on the Professors of the Univer- 
sity, whose minds kept in a state of active inquiry, by the Lect 


‘XAMPLES OF QUESTIONS, o# 
toexcite and exerciss the Minds of the Yo 4 
abeth Hamilton, author of Letters on the E! Ant 
wm &e. &c.; For sale by Hi 
i} 3. 





uired of them, may be expected to afford origit.al and interestin; 
contributions, on all the important branches of Learning and Sei : 


AILORS AND SAINTS, of 





Science 

The Scientific portion of the work will generally be of a popul 
character, but, should it occasionally contain discussions, which, on 
account of their novelty or importance, may also jaterest the adept, it 
will be the aim of the editors to make such articles, so far as may be 
practicable, intelligible and instructive to the general reader. 
Whilst the Journal will be principally devoted to the general topics 
of Moral or Physical Science, ilology and Polite Literature, the edi- 
tors will not be unmindful of our local and uliar concerns. They 
will endeavour to collect and diffuse whatever information they can, 
concerning the history of America and other States—their first settle- 
ment—their progress as Colonies and as [ t States :-—their 
peculiarities in Laws, Manners or Dialect—their Statistical Detaile 
and Natural Ph _ Such a Repository is much wanted. The 
information, which now lies scattered among individuals, if collected, 
would shed great light on the history and state of our 
country. On these and other subjects, they solicit contributions. 





University—the course of instruction pursued by the several Professors 
——Meetings of the Visitors—~Public Examinations—Statutes and Re- 
gulations of the University—lists of Professors and St: 
ary distineti and tionally such productions of the Stud as 





A part of the Journal will communicate information concerning the | Es7 


Mancuvres, by the author of the “Naval saa & 
y received, and for sule by HI : 
April 3. 


EORG E MASON, THE Y UN ‘fe 
1 MAN, g 9, the i 
Mississippi, by tem od of Fraoca Bering this day! 


April 3. tf = 


— 
CAses argued and adjudged io the O& 
of Chancery, originally published by onder of tet BS 

the manuscripts of Thomas Amen late of the 

with references to the proceedings in the Coatt, 

together with tables of the names of the principal 

cases cited inthe Notes. Also of the princi 

Matters contained in the Notes. John Ratbby © © 
“aq. Barrister at Law. First American, from the =e 

tion, with references continued to the present tim, ™ 

ir ——— and fur sale by 

pril 3. 
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may possess unusual merit. This information ry oe interest in, 
tothe Parents and Guardians of the Students, will not — — 
to the Public. The Journal may also, by receiving and transmitting 
hints on the difficult subject of College government and instruction, 
render an important service tothe cause of Education. 
Party Politics and Controversial Theology will he excluded ; but 
such exclusions will not extend to religious or political topics, of a 
general character, discussed with temperance and ability. 


The Journal will consist of sixteen al oeta 1 
at the end of the year an Index will be furnished, — i eill fene 
a considerable volume, agnual 


The terms of subscription will be five dollars per annum, payable 


on the deli of the number. The work will be commenced 
soon as cue hentia’ subscribers shall have been obtsi 7 


ined. 
Communications, post paid, addressed— To the Editors of the Vir- 
"University of Virginia, Fob ab thes 7S 
BEGAN INDIA RUBBER SHOES.— 
Eight bi pairs superior ĩ 


undred 
assotment of Ladies 








his braius. With his right hand he drew out his, quainted with the medicine. 
had about him, and cutting off his wrist at the | witha badcough, and spitting of blood, I was meee fe De. snes 
ttles. 
ped by the excessive pain of his horrid wound.— a ee 
prevailing influenza, I continued, for the space of two years, to be 
the vicinity of Lille, and * well authenticated in expectoration of much thick matter. I consulted three distinguished 
of April last, [ obtained a bottle of the Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 
LEONARU STODDARD. 
Rochester, N. Y. Nov. 21. 1827. 
Parson (Boatswain) Smita. In the present 
ly been used with complete success in a severe lung complaint, at- 
has taken place on the part of a considerable por-| , *s* ,! be Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam may be obtained of LOWE 
ROTHERS, 2, and JOHN J. BROW, 425 Washington-strect, 
ed, that this brotherly union, however sincere it ‘ 
ICKERING’S REPORTS, Vol V,, this day 
0. 
ter. As proof, we quote the following from an 
transact COMMISSI. 'N BUSINESS, and offers his services to his 
1 a | 3 
on the Suilors:—On the word of a prince, I] JI a Tale of the Holy City, by the au- 
100 | GRAY & 
from hell; we Know your value too well. You 








Published every Friday Evening, at No. C 
OTIS CLAPP, _.. 
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scribers not paying in advance, or wit TL 
are presented, will he charged at the rate oe 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No per * 

qud⸗eriber or at the decision of tl propriee® saat k; 
suarter must pay ONE DOLLAR 8 quarter 8 é 
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i and Children’s recewved 
sale 2: low prices, by ISAAC WILLIAMS, Ke. 180, Washin 
street. Oct 
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